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‘Who Does The Buying? 


The Women, of Course. 
They buy nearly everything. 


600,000 Women 


and their families buy from advertisers in the Woman’s Farm 
Journal. There has been no advance in the advertising rate 
since the circulation was 500,000 and then it was considered the 
best value in the field at $2.00 per line. 


You Get 100,000 Free. 


This snap can’t be kept open much longer. 


The Woman's 
Farm Journal 


doesn’t just go to these paid subscribers—it is a factor in the 
household. Its influence grows every month because it only 
works for the good of the home and farm and shows the way to 
better living. We would like to have you make us prove things 
before giving us the order, and then key your ad. You can’t 
make the test too strong. 

Forms close the 20th to 25th of the preceding month. 


Please address advertising department. 


The Woman’s Farm Journal, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WESTERN OFFICE: EASTERN OFFICE: 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg, Chicago. Flat Iron Bldg, New isco 
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THE MEDICAL BRIEF 


A Monthly Journal of 
Scientific Medicine. 


HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 
of any medical journal extant. © 


AVERAGE FOR 1904: 


41,403 Copies Monthly. 








There is no more Ethical and Scientific Journal 
published than THE MEDICAL BRIEF, which 
numbers among its contributors the Leading 
Medical Writers of the Age, and is regarded, both 
at home and abroad, as IN THE FRONT RANK 
OF THE WORLD’S MEDICAL JOURNALISM. 


“Verdict of Advertisers,” sample 
copy and rates on application. 


OFFICES : 
9th and Olive Streets, - - - ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Astor Court Building, - - NEW YORK CITY, 
And Auckland House, Basinghall Avenue, 
LONDON, E. C., ENG. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER: 
TISING AGENT. 


Mr. George P. Rowell, 
FOURTEENTH PAPER. 


The business of securing a list 
of the newspapers in existence be- 
gan to seem a pressing one. 
There was a New England Busi- 
ness Directory that contained a 
moderately accurate list. A still 
better catalogue of the papers is- 
sued in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont was also available, but be- 
yond these, so far as we were 
concerned, all was chaos. The 
Niles and Pettengill agencies had 
lists, compiled during long deal- 
ings had by themselves and their 
predecessor, Mr. Palmer; but to 
ask a sight of such a list would 
be about as brash as to expect to 
be favored with a catalogue of 
their customer. and the scale of 
charges made for services. 7 

One of the best lines of busi- 
ness early developed was the ad- 
vertisements of publishers for lo- 
cal agents to canvass for so-called 
subscription books, which were 
publications of pretentious appear- 
ance, that were withheld from the 
trade, and therefore, only to be had 
by subscription through an agent. 
These books were printed on thick 
paper, showily bound, padded to 
fill out a requisite number of 
pages, and generally sold for $3.00 
or $3.50; and upon each sale the 
agent was allowed a profit of 40 
per cent. The occupants of the 
farm houses of the country seemed 
to long for these showy volumes. 
The prices of produce were high, 
paper money was plenty and an 
active canvasser of good address 
often made enough money in a 
season to furnish a capital on 
which he, too, could become a 


‘publight¥ And eventually make a 


fortune. The History of Method- 
ism, Beyond the Mississippi, the 
Field Dungeon and Escape, and 
Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad 
were good specimens of the litera- 
ture thus disseminated. Some of 
the subscription books reached edi- 
tions of a quarter of a million 
copies or more, and yielded sub- 
stantial fortunes to their enterpris- 
ing publishers. The only time the 
writer ever had a personal confer- 
ence with Mark Twain was at the 
office of one of these publishing 
houses. Mr Clemens was then al- 
most unknown to fame, possibly 
best known by his tale of the 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras. I re- 
member him as a rather youthful, 
sandy complexioned person, not 
appearing to be particularly im- 
pressed with his surroundings, at 
the moment, but very much in 
earnest in a resolve to ascertain 
whether or no, in the City of 
Hartford, such a much needed 
staple as a bottle of Bass’s ale 
could be procured. But that was 
later. 

Now, it so chanced that a book 
publishing firm, doing business in 
Hartford, composed of two young 
men who had themselves been suc- 
cessful canvassers, was bringing 
out a book that it was thought 
could be sold advantageously in 
the Canadian provinces of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. This firm, 
Messrs. Scranton & Burr, had 
patronized our combination of New 
England papers to the extent of a 
hundred dollars. We had been 
paid, and looked upon them as 
Prospective producers of future 
profits for our enterprise; so one 
day, when an application came for 
a catalogue of papers and prices 
for a month’s advertising in the 
papers of the regions named above, 
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it deserved and received immediate 
attention, although neither Dodd 
nor I had ever seen a paper or a 
rate card from that region; and, so 
far as we knew then or know now, 
no catalogue of the papers pub- 
lished theré -was, in ‘existence. 
There was one gleam. of: hope, 
however. Our solicitor, Fox, 
came from Nova Scotia. He -was 
a printer by trade. He remem- 
bered the names of several home 
papers, but, better than that, he 
knew that, for some unaccountable 
reason, the provinces produced an 
oversupply of journeymen printers, 
and there was scarcely a printing 
office in Boston that did not num- 
ber among its employees one or 
more of these “blue nose” crafts- 
men. I never knew why a man 
from Nova Scotia was called a 
“blue nose,” but he was always 
so called—in Boston. 

Well, by instructions, Fox start- 
ed out with pencil and pad. Any 
man whom he had ever seen or 
heard of was, to Fox, an intimate 
friend. No-admittance signs did 
not deter him. He visited nearly 
every printing office in town, 
learned what men were there from 
the Eastern provinces, what papers 
they could recall, whether issued 
daily, weekly or semi-weekly, and 
about how large was the popula- 
tion of the place where published. 
When the names were written 
down they made quite a long list. 
The size of the town where issued 
might give some idea of the rela- 
tive importance of the paper; the 
advertising rates in Canadian prov- 
inces were likely to be less than 
for papers in similar localities in 
Maine or Vermont; there might be 
some risk of having to pay, to 
some of the papers, a greater sum 
than the price estimated for the 
service, but we needed experience 
and this was an opportunity to get 


it. 

The list was written out, a price 
set down against the name of each 
paper, and the estimate forwarded 
within twenty-four hours after the 
application had been received, and 
it amounted to a considerable sum; 
something over $200, as I remem- 
ber. We hardly knew whether to 


be glad or sorry when, by return 
mail, the order came tc go ahead; 





and go ahead we did, and much 
correspondence there was. Let- 
ters came back postmarked “No 
such paper published;” letters 
came from the Mirimichi Lumber- 
man, successor to the Forester of 
that place; now mérged in the first- 
named, . Some wanted a_ higher 
price for their service and some 
desired the money in advance, or 
; ‘better understanding of the prob- 
abilitics of getting it eventually, 
before proceeding with the work. 
On the whole, however, the papers 
were eager enough, the prices of- 
fered, based on the war-inflated 
figures of the American papers, 
proved tempting; but, better than 
all, the call for agents met with 
quick responses and the people 
seemed to be in want of that book. 
The advertising brought results, 
and the publisheis of the book 
made money out of the enterprise. 

It was a long time before we 
were able to render our bill with 
a revised and corrected list of the 
papers; and the revised list varied 
so much from the estimate that one 
would hardly be certain that there 
was ever any connection between 
the two. It was explained by Fox, 
that the printers from whose mem- 
ories the original list had been 
compiled, had in most cases not 
been home in from five to fifteen 
years; in fact, rarely went home, 
or expected to ever go again, and 
there was naturally some change 
in newspaper offices going on all 
the time. Horace and I were 
anxious about that bill. We made 
it out with care, said not a word 
in explanation, believing that there 
would be quite time enough for 
that before it would be paid. It 
so happened, as I have said, that 
the advertising had produced re- 
sults. The sending in of the bill 
having been delayed, it chanced to 
come at a time when the publish- 
ers were squaring up accounts and 
counting the profits. They were 
satisfied. A check in full settle- 
ment came by return mail, with no 
questions asked, and the incident 
was closed. I often talked over 
the case afterward with Messrs. 
Scranton & Burr. They had been 
satisfied with the service rendered 
and, as for discrepancies between 
the estimate and the bill, no 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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hAl 300000 CIRCULATION 





A rare opportunity is afforded Classified Want and Mail Order Ad- 
vertisers to obtain maximum returns at minimum expense by placing 
such advertisements in this media as Help Wanted, Situations 
Wanted—Male and Female, Personals, Business Oppor- 
tunities, For Sale—Farm Lands, etc. The following are well- 
known evening dailies, of high standing in every way, each one 
sustaining an enviable reputation as a thrifty result-producer in 
their respective localties, their combined circulation amounting to 


OVER 300,000 DAILY. 
The Baltimore News. 
The Montreal Star. 
The Indianapolis News. 
The [linneapolis Journal. 
The Washington Star. 


BY USING THE ABOVE LIST YOU CAN REACH 


1,500,000 READERS DAILY 
artne cost of ONLY 25c. A LINE 


The rules of each paper govern the acceptance of orders and con- 
tracts under this offer; no advertisement taken under five lines; 
no display type or cuts can be used. 























All orders must be sent direct to either New York or Chicago offices. 


DAN. A CARROLL, 
Special Representative. 


Tribune Building, W. Y. PERRY, Tribune Building, 
New York. (Mgr. Chicago Office). Chicago. 
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thought of comparing the two had 
entered the head of either. 

It was evident, however, that our 
young advertising agency must in 
some way acquire a list of news- 
papers. We began thereupon to 
prosecute inquiries on that head in 
every direction. Whenever a paper 
was quoted in another paper, we 
made a note of the name and put 
it down on the list. If an adver- 
tiser had a list of papers he had 
used, and submitted it to us for an 
estimate, that also served to en- 
rich our collection of names. 
Something might also be done by 
going over the exchange lists of 
friendly newspapers. After a long 
time we compiled little leaflets con- 
taining the names of all the papers 
we knew in each separate State, 
and, submitting them to the papers 
mentioned, asked each to erase 
those that had ceased to exist and 
add any that they knew of that 
had failed to obtain mention; 
promising as remuneration for the 
service that a copy of a corrected 
list should be sent as soon as a 
revision was completed. Of these 
State catalogues, a good many 
copies were sold to inquiring ad- 
vertisers, at 25 cents apiece; and 
each contained an announcement 
of the superior facilities possessed 
by our youngest of advertising 
agencies to aid every advertiser in 
placing his newspaper patronage, 
at lower rates, and on better con- 
ditions than anybody else had ever 
been able to offer. The younger, 
the less experienced the agent, the 
greater his confidence in his ability 
to do better service than can be 
had elsewhere. That was true 
then, and just as true now. 

I may mention, as further illus- 
trating the scarcity of information 
about the names of newspapers: 
We were assured by a partner of 
the Chicago agency of Cook, Co- 
burn & Mack that they had be- 
lieved there was an opening for a 
successful agency in the field of 
which Cincinnati would serve as a 
central point of operations, and 
had determined to avail themselves 
of the opportunity, but finally gave 
up the idea on account of the ap- 
parent impossibility of obtaining a 
catalogue of the papers issued in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Western Pennsylvania. 
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WINCHESTER, Mass., Mar. 22, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In response to your latest request: 
To me Mr. Rowell’s “recol-ections” 
are absorbingly interesting, amusing, in- 
forming and instructing. 
Respectfully, 
Ormssy A, Court. 


185 Amity Street, 
Brooktyn, N. Y., Mar. 23, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Rowell’s memoirs are most in- 
teresting even to myself, who have no 
very close connection with advertising. 
They are well worth reading as a story. 

Yours =. 
FRANK 
SP SP 
F. M. Lupton, Publisher, 
(Incorporated. ) 
Nos. 23-25 and 27 City Hall Place, 
New York, Mar. 23, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

The writer takes advantage of your 
invitation to express his opinion of Mr, 
George P. Rowell’s artic.es entitled 
“Forty Years an Advertising Agent” 
which have appeared in Printers’ INk, 
by saying that they are one of the most 
interesting series on the subject it has 
been his good fortune to read. 

The modesty and _ self-effacement 
shown by the writer are delightful, and 
it is with pleasure I extend to him 
the assurance of my _ respect and 
esteem. Yours truly, 

F. M. Lupton, Publisher, (Inc.), 

Per Thomas H. Child. 


Company, 


. CORNELL, 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
eneral Office. 
MERIDEN, Conn., Mar. 25, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I note that you would like an ex- 
pression of opinion regarding the series 
of articles written by Mr. Rowell, giving 
his experiences as an advertising agent 
during the past 40 years. I think that 
without exception it is one of, if not 
the most interesting exp: riences which 
has appeared in the Printers’ INK 
during the period that I have read _ it, 
upwards of 10 years, and as bearing 
upon this subject will say that in look- 
ing over papers belonging to my father 
two or three days ago, found a bill 
dated June 24, 1867, cal-‘ing for an ad- 
vertisement run for him in the “New 
England List—$100.” This bill was 
made out on stationery bearing the ad- 
dresses 23 Congress street, Boston, and 
58 Cedar street, New York C'ty, which 
had been changed to read 40 Park Row, 
New York. Accompanying this bill was 
a aan signed by the “George P. Rowell 

P.”” The penmanship was un- 
oaunie good and I have no doubt “P.” 
stood for Pierce, the same Pierce which 
Mr. Rowell speaks of as being such 
an unusua'ly fine penman. 

Any one interested in advertising and 
the progress it has made in the past 
35 Or 40 years cannot help being gre -atly 
interested in every word he:has written 
thus far, and without doubt, future pa- 
pers will not be lacking. I hope he will 
not overlook anything of importance 
that has transpired, and when the 
series is completed, it should be com- 


piled in one volume for future refer- 
Yours truly, 
W G. Snow. 


ence. 
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John J. Hamilton’s Plan for Conducting a 
Clean Daily Newspaper for the American 
Home Under a Rule which will Insure a 
Critical Reading of Every Advertisement. 





John J. Hamilton, publisher of the Chicago Daily Review, a dollar-a-year daily for 
American women pods the American home. Mr. Hamilton was formerly owner and 
manager of lowa’s most successful newspaper, the Des Moines News. 

The Chicago Daily Review, established in January and already meeting a phe- 
nomenal success in securing subscriptions at a dollar a year from every State in the 
Union, is published under a rule which wil] insure the careful scanning of every adver- 
tisement by every reader every day. Here is the rule: 

Nothing is admitted to the reading or advertising columns of the Chicago 
DAILY REVIEW, which cannot be read aloud in the family circle. me 

Every subscription for the Chicago Daily Review is secured by advertising, in 
which this rule is prominently exploited, Uf the Daily Review should violate this rule 
to-day, we should receive ten thousand protests from American women within 24 hours. 
The refined womanhood of the United States is rallying tu the support of the Chicago 
Daily Review because of this rule, and because this new and original daily newspaper 
condenses into four pages and prints in large, cleartype all the important news of the 
day, a charming daily magazine feature by a popular author, and plenty of delightful 
miscellany—and sells it for $1.00 a year, 75 cents forsix months, socents for three months, 
30 cents for one month. Note that the scale of prices means 9§ perecent of yearly sub- 
scriptions—a permanent constituency for the advertiser, 

OUR INTRODUCTORY RATE CARD 

is based on a rate of tencents per agate line for 40,000 circulation, with discounts accord- 
ing to the actual circulation of each issue. *Thus, for 10,000 circulation our charge was 
two and one-half cents per line; for 20,000 it will be five cents per line; for 30,000, seven 
and one-half cents perline etc., etc. Thecirculation is growing so fast that we were 
obliged to adopt this flexible, elastic arrangement. We want your subscription to-day 
and — advertisement to-morrow. 

he Chicago Daily Review is as yet mainly a subscription proposition, although 
we are accepting advertising on the above scale of rates, and advertisers are delighted 
with results. Send us $1 to-day and secure the DAILY REVIEW for an entire 
year. We will ask for your advertising order to-morrow, and credit you with your 
dollar on receipt of order and copy. 


CHICAGO REVIEW CO., 
too1 Coca Cola Building, Chicago, Hil. 
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SPRINGFIELD “RE- 


PUBLICAN.” 


Two of the most uniformly readable news- 
papers in this country are the New York Sun 
and the Springfield Aepudlican. Neither can 
be read without wrath or given up without a 
feeling that the world has grown duller. Both 
are vigorous, alertand well written. They differ 
in their attitude toward most public questions ; 
they differ in field, one being ‘‘ metropolitan ” 
and the other “‘ provincial ’’—though which is 
the more truly provincial, who is bold enough 
to say?—and there is a difference in personal 
style which may be detected in almost every 
sentence. Yet both, from the first line to the 
last, quicken one’s curiosity, interest, and 
knowledge about human life. They manage 
to convey to the most indifferent reader a vivid 
sense of what people are thinking about, what 
they feel and really are.—Biss Perry, in At- 
lantic Monthly. 


The Springfield Republican has 
a dual character. First, it is the 
leading newspaper of the ninth 


THE 





But both are more or less class 
journals, of insignificant circula- 
tion as compared with the livelier 
dailies of their own communities. 
But the Springfield Republican, in 
a city of about 75,000 people, has a 
daily circulation of more than 15,- 
ooo copies or the equivalent of a 
copy to every statistical family. 

_ On the first page of the Repub- 
lican appears the line “Established 
by Samuel Bowles, weekly in 1824, 
daily in 1844, Sunday in 1878.” 
“Samuel Bowles” is really the 
name of a dynasty. The founder 
of the Republican was Samuel 
Bowles II. Samuel Bowles I. mi- 
grated from Roxbury, Mass., to 
Hartford, Conn., about 1790, a de- 
scendant of a settler in the Massa- 
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city of Massachusetts, covering 
Springfield and its surrounding 
territory for 50 miles with a thor- 
oughness exhibited by only a few 
newspapers in the United States, 
and those of the very best. Second, 
it is a newspaper so valued for 
its editorial opinions and _liter- 
ary quality that hundreds of news- 
paper editors throughout the 
United States read it regularly, 
and this following it has had for 
perhaps half a century. This two- 
fold character might be said to be 
peculiar to the Springfield Repub- 
lican, The Boston Transcript and 
New York Evening Post are as 
widely read by newspaper men, 
and valued for their editorial 
views as true national newspapers. 


chusetts Bay Colony. Samuel 
Bowles II. was born in 1797 in 
Hartford, became a printer on the 
New Haven Register, and about 
1820 owned an interest in the 
Hartford Times, then a_ weekly. 
In 1823 he heard that a Demo- 
cratic newspaper was needed in 
Springfield, and upon visiting that 
place some of the leading men 
proposed to raise the sum of $500 
among themselves as a loan for 
the establishment of the new pa- 
per. This offer he accepted. Al- 
though a frontier post since 1636, 
Springfield was then only a village. 
Samuel Bowles II. brought a hand 
press up the Connecticut River on 
a flathoat, and on September 8, 
1824, the first issue of the Repub- 
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lican apeared—a six column four- ferson in Federalist days, before 
page paper that avowed its inten- that party became known as the 
tion to avoid a certain one-sided- Democratic. 

ness in religious matters that had Samued Bowles II. did so well 
characterized a former newspaper, in Springfield that presently all 














Mr. SAMUEL BOWLES, 
Editor and Publisher the Springfield, Mass., “ Republican.” 
ana to keep aloof from the Presi- competing newspapers disappear- 
dential campaign just opening. ed. In Jackson’s campaign the 
The name “Republican” was that Republican turned Whig. Samuel 
associated with the party of Jef- Bowles III. was born in 1826, and 
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in 1844, when he became a factor 
in the paper, a daily issue was 
started, published in the evening, 
but soon changed to a morning 
*ssue. In his prospectus to the 
daily the editor stated that if one- 
half the money spent in Spring- 
field for New York and Boston 
papers could be diverted to his 
own journal its future would be 
secure, so that those other times 
were not wholly different from 
present ones in Springfield. The 
Republican was the first daily in 
Massachusetts outside of Boston. 
Samuel Bowles II. died in 1851, 
at the age of fifty-four. A portrait 
of him hanging in the Republican 
office to-day shows a large-boned 
man, clein-shaven, with strong 
features, a wide, tolerant mouth 
and great spectacles that give him 
a certain resemblance to Thack- 
eray. Samuel Bowles IV. was 
born about two weeks after his 
grandfather’s death. Under Sam- 
uel Bowles III. the paper took on 
its marked editorial strength and 
much of its literary tone. Dr. J. 
G. Holland, founder of the old 
Scribner's Monthly, had practiced 
medicine a short time in Spring- 
field, but gave it up to become as- 
sistant editor of the Republican in 
1849, and later was one of the 
proprietors. His “History of 
Western Massachusetts,” together 
with many essays and stories, was 
originally printed in the Repub- 
lican, and he gave it a delightful, 
refined flavor, somewhat bookish 
but never pedantic, which with the 
aggressiveness of opinion, has 
made it famous. The ideal of the 
Republican from its founder has 
been an intelligent, scholarly 
newspaper for “the plain people.” 
National recognition of the Re- 
publican came long before the 
Civil War; and it was widely 
quoted. When the present Repub- 
lican party was founded in 1854 
Samuel Bowles III. was right in 
the thick of the organization. He 
traveled widely, knew all the lead- 
ing men in the country, and de- 
veloped the Republican both na- 
tionally and locally. The news of 
Springfield was important in his 
eyes, and he also took pride in 
the typographical appearance of 
the Republican. When advertising 
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illustrations began to be an issue In 
the early fifties he made a rule 
shutting them out of the paper, 
and they are still out. The distinc- 
tive first page of the Republican 
was also developed under his man- 
agement. Then, as to-day, it was 
the place above all others that 
Springfield merchants valued for 
publishing store news, and like 
the London Times the ’Springfield 
Republican does not print news or 
reading matter of any kind on the 
first page of its daily issue. A 
square display letter, two minion 
lines in depth, was the largest 
type permitted on that page, and 
while larger faces of outline type 
are used to-day, this two line min- 
ion letter still preponderates, and 
has become a part of the paper’s 
personality. During the fifties and 
sixties the Republican developed 
many writers of prominence, none 
of whom are now widely remem- 
bered, but who in their generation 
were authorities on economics, 
statecraft and the matters in which 
the thinking population looks to 
the thinking press for informa- 
tion. In 1872 Samuel Bowles III. 
went into the Republican revolt 
with Carl Schurz, Horace White 
and Murat Halsted, supporting 
Horace Greeley for President. 
Since then the paper has been in- 
dependent in its policy. It sup- 
ported Hayes and Garfield in 1876 
and 1880, Cleveland in 1888, and 
1892, McKinley in 1896, leaned 
toward Bryan in 1900 on imperial- 
ism, and was against Roosevelt in 


the late campaign, because it 
favors the simple democratic 
rather than the strenuous im- 


perialistic life. 

Samuel Bowles III. died in 1878, 
and the accession of the present 
Samuel Bowles was marked by the 
establishment of the Sunday issue. 
A large proportion of the influ- 
ential population of Springfield 
were opposed to Sunday papers, 
and even to-day the merchants of 
that city do not wholly like Sunday 
advertising. But there was talk of 
starting a Sunday paper and the 
Republican took the initiative, on 
short notice, publishing the first 
Sunday edition of a Massachusetts 
daily outside of Boston. _ Its 
Sunday issue has now a Circu- 




















lation of over 15,000. It is con- 
fined to twenty and twenty-four 
pages, of a literary turn of mind, 
with half-tone pictures and a great 
deal of local news and excellent 
general features. As with the 
daily, national and foreign news 
is confined to the Associated Press 
service, but in all things the Ke- 
publican is a complete newspaper, 
and leaves to the metropolitan 
dailies only the work of amplify- 
ing and illustrating in colors. 
While hundreds of influential 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try have been compelled to aban- 
don their weekly editions through 
lack of support, the Springfield 
Republican issues a_ profitable 
weekly, with about 4,000 circula- 
tion. Its circulation is national to 
a pronounced degree, going to 
readers who have once lived in 
New England or who wish to keep 
in touch with the Republican’s 
opinions. So many applications 
for exchange copies come from 
other newspapers that exchange is 
impossible. Such copies are sup- 
plied on condition that the paper 
receiving them publish a certain 
amount of advertising for the Re- 
publican, and this advertising 
brings quite a number of outside 
readers. The present publisher of 
the Republican values this interest 
of editors and newspaper men 
highly. The paper has also main- 
tained its selling price of three 
cents in the face of competition, 
and has perhaps as large a three- 
cent circulation in proportion to its 
community aS any newspaper in 
the United States. The present 
managing editor of the Republican 
is S. B. Griffin, well-known among 
newspaper men, and an important 
factor in the maintenance of the 
paper’s character and quality. 
While the Republican’s first 
page is restricted as to display, it 
has a fine showing of department 
store advertising on the last page, 
where more freedom is granted, 
and its inside pages are well ar- 
ranged to make advertising effec- 
tive. The belief of Samuel 
Bowles III. was that the news- 
paper is made for its readers, and 
advertising must not overshadow 
reading matter, and will be the 
more valuable, if the paper is at- 
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tractive and readable. This belief 
still obtains, and the most violent 
kind of display on the Republican 
means a limitation to two kinds of 
type. One is an outline gothic 
letter, the largest size measuring 
thirteen agate lines, known as 
“extra display,” while the other is 
a thin dark letter called ‘“‘addition- 
al extra display,” the largest face 
of which measures eight agates. 
The first looks forceful in the Re- 
publican’s prim pages, but when 
the utmost resources of the latter 
are turned loose upon the last page 
it has an effect bordering on the 
sacrilegious. The Republican 
charges for nonpareil lines instead 
of agate, gets double price for its 
first-page space when there is any 
to sell, and follows the old-fash- 
ioned custom of selling reading 
notices at th head of its columns, 
subject to revision by the editor 
and accepted for one insertion 
only. In the matter of circulation, 
however, it is not at all old-fash- 
ioned, for though bearing the gold 
marks of quality in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, 
and belonging to a class of news- 
papers from which i. is almost im- 
possible to drag a circulation state- 
ment, it has for many years been 
open and above board, making 
periodical statements and opening 
its books to advertisers, 
aia eerie, 

THE Ad Advocate, a tiny monthly peri- 
odical, with colored illustrations, is dis- 
tributed among the merchants of Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, to interest them in advertis- 
ing of two kinds—that in the Bucyrus 
Evening a and by means of 

1 


fine printed literature from the Tele- 
graph’s job plant. 


— 
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Business Bringing Lists of Dailies, Weeklies and Maga- 
zines mailed upon application. Advs. itten, 
literature reviewed, booklets prepared, designs 
furnished. Submit your pro’ tion. Rudolph 
Guenther, Advertising, 108 Fulton St , New York. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, 


Prints nothin 


but original matter and 


brings an abundance of articles and 
items of special interest to German- 
Americans, which accounts for the im- 
mense popularity of the paper in the 
German settlements everywhere. 




















SOME SPRIGHTLY REAL 
ESTATE COPY. 


Real estate advertising is neces- 
sarily a little dry. It deals with 
the size of the lot, the terms, the 
distance from the center of town, 
the carfare and other arithmetical 
quantities. Real estate advertisers 
know that this information is 
sought first of all by people who 
contemplate purchasing, and it has 
become a sort of axiom with them 
that the prospective purchaser is 
the only one worth going after. If 
people want to buy they will read 
the dryest stuff that can be slapped 
together. If they don’t want to 
buy, what’s the use of trying to 
make the real estate advertising 
story attractive? 

In one sense this is pretty sound 
reasoning. In another, it isn’t. 
Any advertising proposition based 
on hundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars must be a long-time proposi- 
tion. You can’t get the best re- 
sults to-morrow, as the department 
store does. Formal real estate ad- 
vertising will bring a certain num- 
ber of people immediately, and 
“Hurrah!” advertising, with a 
brass band accompaniment and 
free carfare, will bring more. But 
this isn’t all the public. The real 
estate publicity that pays best in 
the long run is that which will be 
read by the whole public, and re- 
membered. Some day it will be 
acted upon. 

An example of how this kind 
of advertising may be done is fur- 
nished in the “Erkenbrecher let- 
ters,” which were run some time 
ago in Los Angeles papers by the 
Erkenbrecher Syndicate, of that 
city. Two papers were used, the 
Times and Herald, and the adver- 
tising was printed on the best real 
estate day in the week—Sunday. 
The copy took the form of little 
letters to the public, setting forth 
the growth of Los Angeles, its op- 
portunities for investors and home- 
seekers, the desirability of owning 
Los Angeles real estate and the 
good points of California gener- 
ally. The Erkenbrecher Syndi- 
cate conducts a general real estate, 
renting and investment business, 
but nothing was said about any 
particular property or section. The 
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advertising was designed to pro- 
mote the town first, and then to 
give publicity to the syndicate 
itself—identify it with “that ele- 
ment of citizenship that makes for 
progress and stands for the ad- 
vancement of the best interests of 
the community at large.” It was 
not thought that this series of Sun- 
day letters would sell, directly, any 
particular piece of real estate or 
mining property. But the adver- 
tising went further than its or- 
iginators expected. Los Angeles 
people found the letters such ex- 
cellent statements of the advan- 
tages of their city that they sent 
copies to friends in many parts 
of the country, and eventually 
it was necessary to re-issue them 
in pamphlet form. They made a 
little book entitled “Her Letters to 
the Folks Back Home from Cali- 
fornia.” Many thousands of copies 
srere distributed among tourists, 
and the demand at hotels was 
great. Elbert Hubbard, Edward 
Bok, William H. Simpson and 
Uncle George Daniels called at- 
tention to them, and the series gave 
general publicity out of all propor- 
tion to its cost. 

Each letter was run in the dis- 
play columns of the Zimes and 
Herald. The copy was a zinc 
etching, reproduced from a type- 
written letter on the Erkenbrecher 
Syndicate’s letter-head. Such ad- 
vertising of specific properties as 
the company had to offer was done 
in the classified columns of the 
same papers, attention being called 
to the announcements in the letters. 
As an indication of the style fol- 
lowed two of the letters are given: 


To the Homeseeker: 

Nowadays they talk about the “Santa 
Fe Habit,” the “Sunset Limited,” the 
“Golden Gate Special,” and a whole 
category of other habits, limited and 
special, contracted by the dear people of 
the congested East to give them a little 
taste of California sunshine, health and 
happiness during their “blustering sea- 
son.” in as casual a manner as the 
neighbors used to note old aromatic 
Jones’ quotidian migration round the 
corner of the house in a due west course 
by way of the south in his rattan bot- 
tomed sleeper. 2 

What’s this fast old world coming 
to anyway? Why, to Southern Califor- 
nia, of course! 

And why? Because it wants to! Be- 
cause it has always wanted to—always 
expected to—always planned on doing it 




















—sometime—and it has now been made 
60 easy, so pleasant, so comfortable, and 
so enticing that it’s almost like staying 
at home in your easy chair and having 
it come to you—only it’s different. Vast- 
ly different—so much so, that when you 
do get back home, you wonder ~~ you 
didn’t take your easy chair and all the 
rest of your household belongings alon 
with you and stay in that beautiful lan 
of sunshine and you quietly ‘vow a 
vow” to yourself to do it next year, and 
you do, and that’s just why Los Angeles 
adds about 5,000 inhabitants to its pop- 
ulation every tourist season, and why 
we are in the Real Estate business. 
The Erkenbrecher Syndicate, Ltd. 





To the Investor: 

Mark Twain says: “‘The longest walk 
is simply putting one foot ahead of the 
other.” The making of the greatest city 
is simply the building of one more 
building after another and the rapidity 
with which this is done indicates the 
progress of that city’s onward march 
to greatness. For this year there was 
contemplated buildings which aggregated 
an investment of over $6,000,000. 

Los Angeles Trust Building, eight 
story improvement, $120,000; New Ray- 
mond Hotel on Crown Point, $400,000; 
Pacific Electric Ry. Terminal Depot and 
Offices, $1,000,000; Post Office, $800,000; 
Southern Pacific Railroad, new_ shops, 
$500,000; Grant Building, 4th and 
Broadway, 4 additional stories, ego 
Mason Grand Opera House, $150,000; 
Chamber of Commerce, $150,000; South- 
ern California Bank Building, 4th and 
Spring, $350,000; H. W. Hellman Build- 
ing, 4th and Spring, $500,000; Express 
Building, sth and Spring, $25,000; 
Southern California usic Company, 
$100,000; E. A. Rowan Building, $50,- 
000; Sanitarium Building, 2d and 
Hill, $125,000; Black Building, south- 
west corner sth and Spring, Coes oees 
Westlake Park Hotel, corner 6th an 
San Joaquin, $150,000; California Club, 
corner sth and Hill, $100,000; Conserva- 
tive Life Insurance Company, $250,000; 
Home Telephone Company, 0,000; 
Johnson Block, northeast corner 4th and 
Broadway, $200,000; Pacific Tectric 
Shops, on Central and 8th, $700,000; 
Lankershim Block, two additional stories, 
$30,000; Earl Building, one additional 
eat $10,000. 

ay back in June all this was simply 
“castles in 


“conversation money” and 


the air.” 

The only one of the list, The Mason 
Grand Opera House, which was in dan- 
ger of being lost from the list, is now 
under way. To this list should be added 
the Twentieth Century Apartment Hotel, 
which is to be erected at a cost of 
oe wk ’ 

All of this points to the wisdom of 
property owning in Los Angeles. , 

e have on our list of properties 
some exceptionally good opportunities 
for investors. 

The Erkenbrecher Syndicate, Ltd. 


The copy was written by Fred- 
eric Crowe, an advertising man of 
Los Angeles who writes over the 
pen name of “Crowquill.” Mr. 
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Crowe has directed much real es- 
tate advertising in his section, as 
well as advertising for Southern 
California generally. Lately he 
has become advertising manager 
of the Ralston Realty Company, 
of San Diego, Cal., and is doing 
effective work for that city by 
means of display ads that follow 
the principle of the Los Angeles 
letters—exploitation of the city 
along broad lines instead of from 
the narrow standpoint of the man 
with a subdivision to sell. 

The man with a_ subdivision, 
maintaining his position in the face 
of all other real estate advertising 
and claiming for it everything in 
sight, gets good results. He gets 
them as quickly as anybody can 
get returns in real estate publicity. 
The broader advertising of the city 
itself, however, brings larger re- 
sults. The two forms of adver- 
tising together, in discriminate 
combination, would appear to be 
the best real estate publicity, 

A Fine booklet about ready-prints for 


many weeklies is sent out by the 
New England Newspaper Union, Boston. 
SRA» 1 


FACTS versus 
CLAIMS. 


On January 20, 1905, following 
a detailed report of its own circu- 
lation, the Chicago Daily News 
said: “The Daily News regrets 
its inability to quote the circula- 
tion of the other Chicago newspa- 
pers, and this because with the 
Single exception of the RECORD- 
HERALD, no other Chicago news- 
paper makes a complete, detailed 
publication of the actual sales of 
all its editions.” 








The CHICAGO RECORD- 
HERALD Circulation for 
Jan, and Feb., 1905: 


Daily Average, 148,821 
Sunday Average, 202,098 
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ADVERTISING A FARM. 
By Xeno W. Putnam. 

The real estate business has ex- 
panded so in its purposes within 
the past few years that it might 
not inappropriately be termed the 
department store of advertising. 
One man is interested in a home; 
another in a summer residence; a 
third wants income property; a 
fourth buys to speculate, either on 
present prices or future values. 
Each has a distinct purpose and 
looks upon property offered from 
a widely different stand-point. 
The regular real estate dealer may 
gun for any one or for all of these 
and still have property on hand 
to suit. With the owner of one 
estate, be it farm or city residence, 
the case is different. He has 
probably but one class to appeal 
to profitably and all the others are 
a source of expense to him. 

Outside of the real estate agent, 
with whom he would deal, if at 
all, without advertising, there are 
frequently two classes that it is 
worth the while of the individual 
farm advertiser to consider: first, 
the man who wants a summer 
residence and second, the man 
who wants an income property. 
Incidentally the latter class will 
want a home also but in the coun- 
try that is a consideration, essen- 
tial to the sale perhaps, but bear- 
ing very little on the price; in 
other words, buildings and other 
home essentials cut more figure 
with the average farm investment 
when they do not exist than when 
they do. 

The farm  revenue-hunter is, 
however, but slightly related to 
the city income seeker whose ob- 
ject is a safe resting-place for his 
money where, in the form of 
rents, it will bring him a fair pro- 
fit with little annoyance to himself. 
The country purchaser is buying 
an industrial plant into which he 
must pour, not only his original 
investment, but a continuous 
stream of work and of working 
capital. It is therefore his para- 


mount object to secure a property 
where this after expenditure can 
be made to the best advantage to 
himself, and it is the part of the 
advertiser to satisfy him not only 
with regards to the money pos- 
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investment but 
also how much work at that cost, 
will be required to bring any re- 


sibilities of the 


turns at all. The local value of 
land is one thing; the condition 


of the offered land may be 
quite another. Well fenced 
property has some commercial 


advantages over that not fenced 


at all and a _ vastly superior 
market value over that on 
which the fences are in bad 
repair. Good water, good soil, 


clean cultivation, all have a dis- 
tinct commercial bearing and all 
that has that, is of advertising 
value. Not all can be utilized at 
once but all may be selected from 
to good advantage. Headings 
something like the following may 
be used in the ad with good effect, 
especially in the unrelieved mon- 
otony of the familiar “Farm for 
sale” style of advertising: 





A CLEAN-KEPT FARM 


is an industrial plant in good 
repair, with tools all ready 
for the workman. 











With some such start it would 
not be difficult for the advertiser 
to apply the point to the farm he 
is offering providing the point is 
true of it. In similar manner 
the other points of real industrial 
value may be utilized from issue 
to issue. The one idea for the 
advertiser to always keep in mind 
is this; to decide what natural or 
artificial conditions make the work 
done on this farm less difficult or 
more efficient than it would be 
without those conditions, then 
devote the space used, in exploit- 
ing, not the farm itself, or its 
owner, but the favorable points 
for profit with which it is en- 
dowed. 

Perhaps in no other way is 
more valuable space wasted in this 
line of advertising than in the ex- 
planations of why the present 
owner wants to sell. That should 
be left for personal explanation 
until which it is assumed that he 
has good business reasons for so 
desiring. The advertiser should 
remember that the man he is wish- 
ing to attract expects to deal with 
some one who is willing to sell 




















and that, if the property and price 
suit, the motive of selling is of no 
great concern to him save as a 
personal answer to the question 
may later tend to corroborate or 
discredit certain claims that have 
been made. 

In only limited territory is it 
profitable to seek the investor in 
a summer home. Where such a 
customer can be found the price 
usually obtained is better; but 
not only the locality but the de- 
mand is limited and the restric- 
tions many. Offerings then are 
judged by individual caprice 
rather than market value and the 
expense of attracting a customer 
often is but a small part of the 
expense of pleasing one. The 
commercial judgment has a fixed 
standard; the etherial judgment is 
controlled by individual taste. In 
advertising for this line of busi- 
ness there must be a combination 
of commercial and ethical discus- 
sion. The mail service, traveling 
and recreative conveniences may 
all be made inducements along 
with delightful climate and beau- 
tiful scenery. Some may require 
their holdings to be responsive to 
the agricultural touch while that, 
with others, may be a secondary 
matter. Good roads for driving, 
trout streams, newspaper service 
and many other matters will come 
up for criticism. On the other 
hand this buyer can afford to give 
a little more for a place that suits 
him than one could for strict com- 
mercial purposes, because he takes 
a part of the returns in the enjoy- 
ment of his surroundings. 

Because of the differing: tastes 
of summer home purchasers, after 
the list of all attractions, commer- 
cial and ethical, is finished, it is 
best to select for the featuring 
points, those which more nearly 
appeal to all classes. Clear, crystal 
water is an attraction alike to the 
commercial investor and_ the 
pleasure-seeker; so are good 
toads, healthy climate, telephone 
service, and prompt mails. 

In advertising a single farm the 
follow-up literature is of course 
out of the question so far as print- 
ed circulars are concerned. But a 
carefully prepared, well-written 
letter is quite as essential in re- 
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sponse to mail inquiries as the ad 
copy itself. If competent, the ad- 
vertiser should prepare this him- 
self; the enthusiasm it will give 
him and he give it will enable both 
to talk to the text better; still, 
better get some one who is com- 
petent to prepare a copy for a gen- 
eral foundation than to send out 
some of the unreadable and un- 
satisfactory scrawls that daily 
flood the mails, 

The man who can best put him- 
self in the place of his prospective 
customer; can appreciate what he 
would himself wish to know if he 
were going to buy, and who can 
best put just that information and 
no other into his advertising and 
his letters; who understands the 
value and limits of his own prop- 
erty and of the demands of the 
different markets well enough to 
restrict his advertising efforts to 
the limits of his field, is the man 
who will make it pay to advertise 
his farm or anything else he 
wishes to sell. 

Some letters from farmers, telling 
why they read and like that publica- 


tion, are made the basis of a booklet 
from Up to-Date Parming, Indianapolis. 
————__+o+ 





The best general advertising me- 
dium in Iowa for all classes of 
advertising, from automobiles 
to patent medicines, is 


Che 


Des Moines 
Capital 


Write to your local dealer for the 
standing of the CAPITAL. 


Circulation Over 39,000 Daily. 


EASTERN OFFICES: 
New York, - - 166 World Bldg. 
Chicago, - = 87 Washington St. 





Publisher, LAFAYETTE YOUNG, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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ANTI-SPECULATIVE ARGU- 
MENTS IN BANK AD- 
VER1ISING. 
Advertising banks ought to op- 
pose speculation in their publicity, 
showing up its dangers with as 
much force as they now demon- 
strate the wisdom of thrift. This 
is a line of advertising argument 
that has never been developed by 
the banks who use publicity, yet it 
is one which will appeal to any 

bank president as practical, 
Savings banks would benefit 
most by anti-speculative advertis- 
ing. It would also be helpful to 
those carrying the checking ac- 
counts of small merchants, profes- 
sional men and every other class of 
depositor who, without the neces- 
sary capital to use the Stock Ex- 
change as a legitimate means of 
investment, are too often tempted 
by newspaper stories of sudden 


Wall Street wealth to play the 
market on margins. It is known 
that depositors of the savings 


banks frequently yield to tempta- 
tion of this kind. The president 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, makes a practice of watching 
large withdrawals, and has fatherly 
talks with depositors who confess 
that they have thought of speculat- 
ing. Perhaps many other bank 
presidents exercise similar guard- 
ianship over their financial wards. 
This guardianship, extended to the 
whole community through the 
proper sort of advertising would 
tend to make a bank’s deposits 
more stable, particularly in times 
of financial stringency, and would 
unquestionably be supported on 
moral grounds by the press. The 
body of news and other informa- 
tion printed every day about spec- 
ulation is a continual source of 
temptation to the public. Banks 
should offset it by paid publicity. 
Anti-speculative arguments 
should not be too dogmatic, nor 
directed at the prejudices of read- 
ers. Rather, they should be con- 
fined to plain statements of fact 
about speculation, with an expo- 
sition of the slim chances of the 
small operator in stocks on 
margins. An excellent idea of 
what such advertising should be is 
given in this editorial, which ap- 
peared some time ago in the New 
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4 Its truth and 
force will come home immediately 
to every bank officer: 

TALK IT OVER WITH THE SAV- 


York American. 


INGS BANK MAN. 


If you have money in a savings bank, 
and if you gct excited by the stories 
of how John W. Gates or Chas. M. 
Schwab or Mr. Leeds made a milion 
in a day on a lucky turn in stocks, talk 
it over with the president of the bank 
before you take your money out to 
speculate. 

There are thousands of savings banks 
in this country. They are usually well 
managed. bas | are splendidly managed 
in this city. hey pay interest of from 
three to four per cent on deposits. They 
cannot well pay five per cent, because 
they seek safe investments. They keep 
the money of small depositors. The 
account at times seems to give poor re- 
turns. It gives a certain return, They 
are solid institutions because they are 
not conducted by gamblers. Down in 
Wall Street there are thousands of 
ogee gamblers doing business. You 
ear of them every day. You hear how 
in some turn of the market some man 
made a million. If he made a million, 
ten men lost $100,000 each, or one 
thousand men lost $1,000. 

You do not hear of the losers. . 

Speculation flourishes off the inex- 
perienced public. If you have $500 and 
o into Wall Street, you can put up 
ve per cent of the face value of the 
stuff you want to buy or sell and run 
a chance of making $1,000 or $2,000. 
But if you put up the margin and the 
market goes against you, that puts you 
out of business. 

And the market is more apt to go 
against you than with you, for you are 
playing another man’s game. He knows; 
you do not, 

You in Wall Street are ignorant. 
What chance nave you against the man 
there who is smart? 

Not all men in Wall Street are dis- 
honest. Not all transactions in Wall 
Street are dishonest, but unless you 
know the game all transactions you 
make will be dangerous. 

The spiders have been weaving webs 
for you all this fall. They will tell 
ou that prices are going to advance. 
Maybe they will advance, but if you go 
in on a margin, one downward move 
will end you. 

If you are determined to speculate, 
buy outright, but if you have a small 
amount of money in a savings bank 
and your neighbor tells you he put up 
$100 last week and doubled his money 
in two days—talk it over with the sav- 
ings bank president or trustee before 
you draw out your money to put up 
$500 to win $1,000 in twenty-four 
hours. 

If you still think your neighbor who 
“r up $100 and won $200 in two days 
as hit the proper way of getting rich 
and breaking into the Four Hundred, 
just watch that neighbor for six months. 
If at the end of six months that neigh- 
bor has run his $100 into several thou- 
sands, then this advice may be all 
wrong. : 

Still, even then, if you think your 

















neighbor is right and we are wrong, 
just talk it over with the savings bank 
president. 

A nt i-speculative advertising 
would naturally take advantage of 
slumps in the stock market to 
enforce its precepts. It should 
also sound warnings when values 
in Wall Street are rising and the 
itch of speculation is epidemic. The 
arguments that can be used in copy 
are singularly forceful and many. 
Dozens ought to rise to the lips of 
the bank officer who has watched 
Savings depositors turn into specu- 
lators. Little stories of such de- 
positors would make pointed ads. 

_ Newspaper space is the best me- 
dium for advertising of this sort. 
Copy would naturally fall into the 
form of little editorials, set in 
solid type, owing to the complex- 
ity of the subject. Anti-specula- 
tive letters to depositors ought to 
be a most effective auxiliary, par- 
ticularly in times of danger and 
temptation. Even more care must 
be exercised in writing such letters, 
for it will not do to tell a deposi- 
tor that you think he is in danger 
of making a fool of himself. A 
proper letter for this purpose 
would be one that outlined, in a 
general way, the tendency toward 
speculation, the fascinations of the 
Wall Street game, etc., and wound 
up by calling attention to the 
bank’s present rate of interest, tell- 
ing why it was the maximum that 
could be safely earned by small 
capital, and telling how the bank 
invests its funds. Such a letter to 
depositors might run as follows: 
Mr. John Black, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Black—As a depositor of 
this bank, I should like to call your at- 
tention to what I consider a regrettable 
tendency of the present time. 

In the past few months a certain 
speculative element in Wall Street has 
been fortunate in its operations, and 
there have been many stories in the 
daily papers about suddenly acquired 
wealth. Doubtless you have read some 
of them. Stories of losses by specu- 
lators have not been printed so freely, 
however, though there must be many 
more tales of disaster than of success 
in speculation. 

Some of the savings banks in other 
cities report a tendency on the part of 
their depositors to withdraw their sav- 
ings for stock speculation ‘‘on margins.” 
Fortunately, none of our own deposi- 
tors have yielded to this temptation, 
and we trust that they will not. 
Nevertheless, I consider it my duty as 
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president of this institution to call your ; 
attention to our present condition; and 
to lay a little emphasis on the fact that 
we are paying the highest rate :of in-:. 
terest that can safely be earned. -by 
limited capital. r9bise 

Our rate of interest for the past foury - 
teen years has been four per cent, and 
will be for some years to come, I trust. 
Our bank was never in better condition, 
Deposits in the past year have grown 
from $1,486,284 to $1,298,099, and we 
have opened nearly five hundred new 
accounts, Our capital and surplus are 
invested under tne rigid rules that reg- 
ulate the savings banks of New Yor 
State and Massachusetts—that is, we in- 
vest in nothing but first mortgages on 
carefully appraised real estate, with cer- 
tain railroad and municipal bonds that 
are of unquestioned safety and value. 
enclose herewith a statement of our as- 
sets. 

Your attention is asked to these facts 
because I believe it for the interest of 

ourself and this bank to know them. 

rusting that we shall continue to enjoy 
your confidence and account, I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
ALEXANDER W. James, President. 

Another line of advertising argu- 
ment for banks, closely associated 
with the above, is that which will 
tend to discourage depositors from 
gambling on the races. The news- 
papers offer temptation in this field 
more widespread in its effects than 
that of stock speculation, for it 
appeals to hundreds of thousands 
of people who do not understand 
the stock market at all. Bank ad- 
vertising has been of inestimable 
value in inculcating thrift. It 
should also impress on the public 
that very old, unchanging fact that 
there is no sudden road to wealth, 
and that nothing is ever acquired 
for nothing. Such advertising is a 
natural sequence of the thrift argu- 
ments heretofore used in bank pub- 
licity. 

Following is a condensation of 
an anti-speculative advertisement 
which was published in New York 
dailies by the Franklin Society for 
Home Building and Savings, Park 
Row and Beekman street: 

BEN FRANKLIN VS. LAWSON. 


Mr. Lawson, of Boston, who paints 

black the characters of Wall Street’s 
chiefs of high finance, is probably no 
white-robed angel himself. 
_ But he seems to be doing some good 
in the world. Besides stirring the ani- 
mals up he is showing plainly what a 
foolish game stock gambling is for the 
small speculator or investor, 

Lawson says that it is in the interests 
of the investing public that he has 
undertaken his crusade. 

That is, he is for the big bunch of 
small gamblers who get poorer, against 
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the small bunch of big gamblers who 
get richer. 

Maybe. : 

But gambling is a bad business any- 
way, and the smail speculator who seeks 
to beat ““The System” in Wall Street is 
seldom more fortunate than the man 
who tries to beat the bookmakers at the 
race-track. 

The valuable lesson of Lawson’s expo- 
sures is that they prove that wealth 
made by speculation is for the privileged 
few. The plain unprivileged citizen who 
seeks wealth without work, and who 
must get rich in a hurry, is generally 
poorer before he is richer. 

“Experience keeps a dear school; but 
fools will learn in no other.” So sai 
wise old Ben Franklin one hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

It is as true to-dav as ever. : 

“The way to wealth, if you desire it, 
is as plain as the way to market,” said 
Franklin. And he points the way with 
much homely advice, 

Be honest. 

Work hard. 

Save some, 

This is about all there is in the 
Franklin philosophy. It is enough. 

Lawson says he’s going to give us by 
and by the remedy for Frenzied Fi- 
mance. The real remedy for it is a 
knowledge of, and a devotion to, the 
homely and simple philosophy of Ben- 
jamin. Franklin. 

“Remember,” he said, “that money 
is of a prolific, generating nature. 
Money begets money; and its offspring 
can beget more, and so on.” 

In New York, there is an institution 
that has for many years, and is still 
demonstrating for the benefit of thou- 
sands of good people the unfailing suc- 
cess of Franklin ideas put into practice. 
This is THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
FOR HOME BUILDING AND SAV- 
INGS, of No. 1 Beekman St., corner of 
Park Row, which was organized nearly 
seventeen years ago, for the encourage- 
ment of thrift and home building. The 
Franklin Society pays a dividend at the 
rate of Five Per Cent per annum, in 

anuary, to nearly 5,000 shareholders. 

his will be its 32d consecutive dividend. 

The Society has received and ac- 
counted for over $7,000,000, without the 
loss of a penny to any of its members 
or customers. It is the best place in 
New York for the savings of men, wo- 
men or children, and if you believe in 
finance that is not frenzied you can do 
no better act than to begin with the 
New Year, with any amount, from One 
Dollar up to Five Thousand Dollars, «4 
joining the Franklin Society and fol- 
lowing the simple advice of Benjamin 
Franklin. 


4 





“EVERY-DAY PRINTING,” a booklet from 
the job printing plant of the Pioneer- 
Press, St. Paul, is printed on the cheap- 
est grade of book stock and with a 
plain cover, simply to make the point 
that common materials may be utilized 
to make an impressive piece of adver- 
tising literature. The idea, just the op- 
posite of that which actuates the aver- 
age printer in soliciting business, is 
both new and commendable, and ought 
to bring results. 
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qd Serving American newspapers 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. 

BERLIN, GERMANY, March 7, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the Feb. 22 issue of your valued 


ublication is a readable article by Mr. 
, ymond on the Associated 
Press. ‘n_ uetailing the accomplish- 


ments of that efficient news-gathering 
organization the author states that “it 
has wiped special correspondents from 
the face of the earth.” It is commonly 
understood that Mr. Melville E. Stone 
cherishes such an ambition, but it has 
not been realized as far as foreign cor- 
Tespondents are concerned. On_ the 
contrary, the number of correspondents 
abroad 
‘was never so great as now. In London, 
the following papers and organizations 
have “bureaus” and staffs of special 
correspondents: New York Herald, New 
York Sun, New York Times, New 
York Tribune, New York World, New 
York American, New York Press, 
Chicago Daily News, Scripps-McRae 
League, Laffan’s Agency, etc. All 
of these institutions have active 
cable services out of the _ British 
capital. In Paris, apart from the New 
York Herald’s edition and own piant, 
bureaus are maintained by most of the 
organizations named, manned by special 
correspondents from the home-offices. 
The Chicago Daily News has the hand- 
somest office in the French capital and 
has for years maintained a staff cor- 
oi oo there. In Berlin, the Her- 
ald, Times, Sun, World, American. 
Chicago Datly News, New Yorker Her- 
old and New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 
maintain special correspondents, the 
Chicago paper, the Sun, Herold and 
Staats-Zeitung keepin extensive and 
exclusive ‘‘bureaus.’ i. St. Petersburg 
and Vienna the New York Herald and 
Chicago Daily News have staff special 
correspondents, and I believe these two 
remarkably successful newspapers have 
their own men scattered pretty well all 
over Europe—Rome, Madrid, Stock- 
holm, etc. It is certain that all the 
important European capita's are full 
of the “special correspondents”. of 
leading American dailies, and in jus- 
tice to them I think a correction of 
Mr. Raymond’s statement ought to be 
made. Yours truty, 
Martin E. BANNISTER. 
oe 
PATTING THE LITTLE SCHOOL- 
MASTER ON THE BACK. 


Real Estate Agent and Auctioneer. 
732 Common St., 

New Orteans, La., Mar. 27, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
_ Referring to your issue of March 8th 
in which you referred to a little adver- 
tising book entitled “concerning rental 
property,” beg to state that the great 
circulation of your paper is evident to 
me as I have received letters from 
Portland, Oregon, Los Angeles, and 
from New York City to Florida, asking 
for a copy, and it is very flattering to 
me that you have given my feeble 
effort such a notice, and whatever good 
there is in this book has been taught me 
by four years constant'y reading every 
issue of your paper. Yours truly, 

H. H. Hopecson. 
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THE SOUVENIR POST CARD. 





ITS POSSIBILITIES AS AN ADVERTIS- 
ING MEDIUM DISCUSSED BY ONE 
OF THE LARGEST DEALERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





On the east side of Broadway 
just above Madison Square (1140 
Broadway is the number) is a 
show window in front of which 
hundreds of people halt in the 
course of a day. The attraction is 
a revolving drum to the rods of 
which are attached dozens upon 
dozens of souvenir postal cards 
covering a wide range of subjects 
—views of New York and other 
cities, portraits of actors, actresses, 
musicians and statesmen, decora- 
tive cards suitable for birthday or 
Easter remembrances, and a long 
line of cards that are known in 
the trade as “comics.” In the rear 
of the store a Printers’ INK re- 
porter found Mr. Richard Lavery, 
proprietor of the U. S. Souvenir 





PICTORIAL CARD—VIEW OF THE HUDSON, 


Post Card Co., and questioned him 
regarding the pictorial post card 
as an advertising medium. 

“The souvenir post card,” said 
Mr. Lavery, “originated in Europe 
about six years ago and speedily 
found its way to this country. In 
the beginning the views were prin- 
cipally those of cities—views that 
appealed to the tourist who, by 
* means of an illustrated card, was 
able to show his friends at home 
some of the sights that he was 
seeing. Then the line was in- 
creased by the addition of por- 
traits of actors and other well- 
known people, and from time to 
time other additions were made 
until to-day a complete collection 
would embrace a hundred thou- 
sand designs covering an infinite 
variety of subjects. This year we 
have done a big business in cards 
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suitable for valentines and Easter 
cards, and we are just beginning to 
turn our attention to the adver- 
tising possibilities of the pictorial 
post card. 

“Almost every advertiser has at 
one time or another used the or- 
dinary postal card for reaching 
directly a list of possible custom- 
ers. The pictorial post card an- 
swers the same purpose,. and is 
better because more attractive. So 
far theatrical people and commer- 
cial travelers have been the larg- 
est users of the pictorial card. 
The theatrical people use their 
own portraits or sometimes scenes 
from their plays and send the 
cards in advance to a selected list 
of people in the towns in which 
they are to appear. The drum- 
mers use portrait cards also, some- 
times introducing a picture of the 
article they are selling, with a line 
or two stating that they will call 
on such and such a day. We 
make up these cards to order, re- 
producing the photograph sent us 
on post cards at the rate of a 
dollar a dozen. On larger orders 
the price is proportionately less, a 
thousand cards costing only 
twenty-five dollars, which is at the 
rate of two-and-a-half cents apiece. 
Stock cards, printed in three 
colors, can be had for as little as 
a dollar a hundred. 

“The pictorial post card requires 
only a one cent stamp to carry it 
to any part of the United States 
and can be effectively used by the 
advertiser in many ways. It is 
particularly useful in following up 
inquiries. Kvery advertiser knows 
that a large proportion of the peo- 
ple who respond to newspaper ad- 
vertisements fail to become cus- 
tomers and yet the fact that they 
replied to the advertisement at all 
showed that they were interested 
in the thing advertised. How to 
keep the ‘prospect’ interested and 
lead him to become a purchaser 
is one of the problems that con- 
fronts the advertiser. The pic- 
torial post card seems to be just 
the thing for this follow-up work, 
especially if instead of a single 
card a series is designed, each card 
illustrating and describing one 
good point of the article adver- 
tised. Mailed at intervals of one 
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week apart a series of four cards 
would keep the ‘prospect’ inter- 
ested in the article advertised for 
an entire month and at a cost of 
only four cents for postage. 

“Can I give a specific example 





PICTORIAL caieediaba ahY. 
of how this idea might be applied? 
Yes, let us take the case of a hotel 
at a summer resort for instance. 


The newspapers will, in a few 
months, be full of little ads de- 
signed to attract people to hotels 
and boarding houses at Atlantic 
City, Long Branch Ocean Grove, 
Catskill and other seaside and 
mountain resorts. Lots of people 
who are planning for their sum- 
mer vacation will answer these ads 
asking for rates and other infor- 
mation. Many of them, probably 
most of them, will answer several 
ads. They will get in reply either 
a letter or a little booklet and 
that will be the end of the adver- 
tiser’s efforts to secure their pat- 
ronage. As most people plan 
their vacation several weeks in ad- 
vance of the time that they are act- 
ually ready to take it the letter or 
booklet that they received a month 
or six weeks before is apt to be 
forgotten or mislaid by the time 
they are really ready to go, and a 
guest is lost to the hotel or board- 
ing house simply because the pro- 
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prietor didn’t follow up the first 
inquiry. The illustrated booklet is 
all right in its way, but what is 
needed is something that will back 
up the good impression made by 
the booklet, and back it up week 
after week, so that the man who is 
thinking of taking a vacation will 
be constantly reminded of your 
hotel or boarding house. The pic- 
torial post card supplies just the 
sort of reminder that is required. 
Suppose the original inquiry was 
received on the first of June. Send 
your booklet by return mail and 
enter the “prospect’s”’ name and 
address on a card index. After 
waiting a fortnight begin to send 
him pictorial post cards, a new one 
every week, and if you keep this 
up till the end of August your 
postage bill will only have 
amounted to ten cents. Lots of 


good ads fail to produce results 
because they are not timely, but by 
spreading your campaign over the 
entire summer you are very sure 


PICTORIAL CARD—VIEW OF BROADWAY. 
to catch your man in a responsive 
mood sooner or later. 

“When your booklet is received 
early in June the man who gets it 
may not be ready to go away; 
maybe business was bad that day 
and he feels that he can’t afford a 
vacation; or maybe the weather 
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was cool or maybe any one of half 
a dozen other circumstances tend- 
ed to offset the effect of your 
booklet on that particular day. 
But along toward the middle of 
the month business is good, the 
weather is sweltering and along 
comes a post card showing the 
jolly crowd on the Board Walk at 
Atlantic City, with an advertise- 
ment of your house underneath 





PICTORIAL CARD—ELIHU ROOT, 


giving the rates by the day and 
week. Then a week later a second 
card comes along showing the 
bathing beach accompanied by an 
argument something like this: 

Next Saturday will be the First of 
uly—Sunday the Second—Monday the 

hird—Tuesday the Fourth. Saturday 
is a half holiday, Sunday a holiday 
and Tuesday, the Fourth of July, a 
holiday. If you should run down to 
At'antic City Saturday afternoon, and 
* stay until Tuesday evening, you could 
enjoy a half week vacation and miss 
only one day (Monday) at the office. 
Three five dollar bills will cover all 
expenses, 

“Follow this with the time after- 
noon train leaves New York and 
arrives at Atlantic City, cost of 
railroad fare, round trip, and cost 
of room and board at your hotel 
or boarding house for the three 
days, and you've got an advertise- 
ment that ought to clinch the busi- 
ness, because it tells the ‘prospect 
all he wants to know just at the 
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time he will be interested in know- 
ing it, 

“The same plan can be utilized 
of course by winter resorts in the 
projer season, by schools, by tour- 
ists’ agencies, etc. In fact the pic- 
torial post card can be used by 
any advertiser who will take the 
trouble to look into its possibilities 
and to adapt it to his own line of 
business, 

“General advertisers—a house 
putting out a breakfast food or a 
line of canned goods, for instance 
—will find that the grocers handl- 
ing their goods will, in many cases, 
be glad to pay the postage on the 
cards if the imprint of the grocer 
is put on them, so that the only 
expense to the advertiser in this 
case would be the expense of the 
cards themselves, which in large 
quantities—ten thousand or more 
—can be had for as little as $6.50 
a thousand.” 

Cuas. L, BENJAMIN. 


ii cate 
DAILY PAPERS NOW MEDIUMS 
OF RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Thus everyone who has any familiar- 
ity with the shifting processes of Amer- 
ican journalism—in its infancy as it 
still is in many respects—knows how 
widely circulated for a time were the 
distinctive reigious journals. © Every 
sect had one or more organs in each of 
the chief cities. The Examiner, the 
Watchman and Reflector, the Observer, 
the Independent, the Christian Union, 
the National Baptist, the Advance, and 
many more were conspicuous in their 
relations to the churches and were 
eagerly read at hundreds of thousands 
of firesides for a kind of news and 
comment which few of the daily papers 
supplied, or were so organized that they 
could supply. But in recent years some 
of the religious papers have perished; 
others which were once valuable proper. 
ties have shrunken to the verge of col- 
lapse, and it is doubtful whether in 
the Protestant press there are more than 
one or two which maintain anything 
like their former standing in either cir- 
culation or influence. Nor has there 
been the slightest difficulty in discover- 
ing the reason for this remarkable de- 
cline. It is simply because the strong 
daily papers in every city not only per- 
form the same function but perform it 
more extensively and more intelligently. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Some humorous pictures on the 
Mother Goose order are made the frame- 
work for excellent advertising argu- 
ments by the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine, New York. A new idea is print- 
ing a booklet just the size of the jour- 
nal, showing by a diagram the size of a 
full page ad, a half, quarter and eighth 
page. It goes to manufacturers. 
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(THIRD YEAR.) 
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can be made, provided the 
dated, covering the addition 
paper Directory. 


ALABAMA. 
Athens. Limestone Democrat, weekly. R. H. 
Walker, pub. Actual average for 1904,1,011. 


Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1904, 
20,176. EZ. Katz., 8.A., N.Y. 


ARIZONA. 
Pheentx. ry yy pee —— ‘or 1904 
6,889. Chus. T. Logan Special Agency, N. Y. 


RKANSAS. 

Fort a Times, daily. In 1903 no issue 
less than 2,750. actual cog Sor October, 
November and December, 1 mber, 1904, 8,646. 

Little Reck, Arkansas kansas Methodist. Anderson 
& Millar, pubs. Actual average 1903, 10,000. 

uAtthe eed Baptist Advance, wy. John 

Jeter Hurt, editor. Av. 1904, 5,118. 


CALIFO RNIA. 


Fresno. Meruing © Republican, daily. Arer. 1904, | 


Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 
Actual 


6,415. LaCoste 
a View, Signs of the Times. 
ly average for 1904, 27,108. 
_ Franeiaeo, Call, d’y and 8’y. J.D. Spreck- | 
els. Actual daily average for year ending Dec., 
1905, 62,282; Dundas, 87,947. 
San Joom, Town and Gumiey Journal, _. 
W. G. '0.. Average 1904, 9,12 
First uses months 1905, 15,000. 
—enaee. 
a ver. Clay’s Review ; weekly ; Perry A. Clay. 
‘ual average for foot, 10. 1 10.926 (). 
Denver, Post, daily. Post Post Pristies and Pub- 
‘or 


lishing Co. Average 1904, 44.5 verage 
Jor February. 190 45,889." Gain. 1,262. 


te The aun correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 


CONBECTICUT. 
artford, Times, daily. 
atbat: Perry Lukens, Jr.. Jr.. x 4 
Meriden, Morning ng Record and ean. 
daily average for 1904, 04, T.559 
‘w Haven, Evening ening Heer, daily. Actual 
av. for (et, 18.6184 Sunday Sunday,1 
New Haven. Goldsmith roe Silversmith, 
monthly. Actual average Jor 1903, 7,817. 


Sor 1908, 











ens sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 
period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 


New Waven. Pcl!adium, yA Average for 
1904,%.857. EH. Katz, Special Agent,N. Y. A 
New Haven. Outen. Av. 1904, 16,076. E. 
Katz, Special Agent. N. Y. 
New London. — ev’g. Arer. 1904, 5.568, 
——- ain over 03,242, E. Katz, Spec. Ad 
gt., 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1903 
4.988; for 1904, 5,850; snow 5,546. 
Norwalk, Evening Hour. Daily average year 
ending Dec., 1904, 8, 217 (K). 
_ Ww. meee bow ublican, yublican, dy. Aver. for 1904 
5.770, La oste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Yr. 
*DELAWARE. 
Every Evening. Average guar- 
anteed circulation for 1904, 11,460. 


Wilmington. Morning News. Only mornin, 
paper in State. Three mos, end. Dec., 1904,10,074, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

W ashington, Ev. Star, daily. Ev. Star News- 

paper Co. Average for 1904, 85,502 (© ©). 
entre Tribune, weekly. Average for 1904, 
*" Smith & Thompson, Rep., N. Y. & Chicago. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville, Metro d’y Av. 1904, 8,760. 
imo 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Journal,dy. Av. 1904, 48,688, Feb., 
1905,44,811. Semi-weekly 45.867, 
Atlanta, News Actual daily average. 
24.230. S.C. Beckwith. Sp Ag., N. Y. & Ch 


Auguata, Chronicle. Only mornin 
1904 average, daily 5.66 1; Sunday 7,480 


IDAHO. 
Bolse, Evening Capital News. Daily average 
1904, &.296; av ‘ebruary, - 4,580. 
Actual circulation March 4, 1905, 4,815, 


ILLINOIS. 


et: nee. Daiiy and Sunday average 
1904, 1,945 


Cnive, Citizen. Daily Average 1904, 1,196. 
weekly, 1,122. : nee 


Champaign. Daily News. In January, 1906, 
no duy’s issue of less than 2,800. 


Chieage. Alkaloidal Clinic, 
DeWitt Clough. adv. mgr. Guaran 
tion 85.000 copies, reaching orer one-Sourth of 
the medical profession of America, 
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paper. 
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Ohieago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). H. 
R. clissold. Average for 1904,4.100 (@O)., 
, Chica 0. Breeders’ Gazett Cn, stock at: ,Wweek- 
ers le . Ad average for (90s 
2.8803, 1904, 67,757. 
Chicago, Farmers’ Voice Actual weekly arer- 
age year ending December. cember.1904, 25,052 (4). 


Chiengo. Grain Dealers Journal, 8. mo, Grain 
DealersCompany. Av. poy 1904. 4,926 (OO). 


Chicago. Gregg Writer, monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual arerage 1904, 18,7590. 


Chicago. Journal Amer. Med. Assoc 
1904, 82,428. Oct., Nor., Dec., 194, ea.e14. 


Chieago. National Harness Review, mo. 
for 1902,5,291. First 8 mos, 1903, 6,250. 


Ohieago, Record- fw  Arree 1904, daily 
145.761, Sunda 9.400 Average Jan aud 
Feb., 1905, daily 1 s Rai Sunday 202,098. 

Ohieago, Retailers’ Journal, monthly. De- 
voted to the grocery interest. "Guaranteed cir- 
culation 11.000, La Salle St., Chicago. 

Kewanee, Star-Courier Av. for 1904. daily 
8,290, wy. 1,278. Daily st 5 mos, ’04,8,296. 

La Salle, Dez-Fvomten, Polish, weekly. 
Average 1903, 1.805. 

Peortla. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 1904, d‘y 21,528, S’y 9,957. 


INDIANA. 
Evansville. _Conrien, dail; rand 8. Courier Co., 
ub, Act. av. 2.613 (244). Sworn av. ’v4, ind 
84. Smi tthe Thompeon, Sp. Sp. Rep.N.¥.& Chicago 
Evanaville. Journal-News. Av, 1903, d’y 18, 
852, for '04,14,030. EH. Katz,8. A., N.¥. 
Goshen. ary! Club, monthly. Average for 
1903, 26.878. A persistent ssekinin. as 
wires every issue for daily reference. 
Indianapolia, News. dy. Aver. net sales in 1904, 
72,982. In February, 1905, 78,588. 


Indianapolis. Star. Arer. net sales 1904 (all 
returns and unsold copies deducted), 88,274 (+). 


w. B.  _—cca pub. 
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Marion, Leader, daily. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5.68. 

Munele, Star. Average net sales 1904 (all 
returns and unsold copies deducted) 28,781. 

Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, re weekly. 
Actual net average Sor 1904, 2 194, 28,8 


Sneed, Sun-Telegram. coma av, 1904, dy. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily oumege 


1904,6,589. Sworn average for Feb., 6.888. 


Terre Haute. Star. Av. net sales 1904 (all 
returnsand unsold copies deducted), 21.288 (+). 


nonnagyge TERRITORY. 


Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily as weekly. 
Average for 104, dy.. 2,068: wy.. 8.291. 


IOWA. 
Davenport. Democrat and Leader. Largest 
guar. city circu'n. Sworn aver, Feb., 1904, 6,6 74. 


Davenport. Times. Daily arer. 1904, 9.895, 
Daily aver. Feb.. 1#65,10.07%. Cir. guar. greater 
than all other Davenport dailies combined. 


Deas Moines. Capital, daily. Lafayette Young 
blisher, Actual average sold 1904, 86,888. 
Present circulation orer 89.000, 
City circulation the — Cs any Des Moines 
newspaper absolutely guarante Only erening 


per carruing adrertising of the depart- 
ment stor a Carries largest amount of local 


Dea iain News. y Gali Actual arerage for 
1904,42.620. B.D. Butler, N. Y. and Chicago, 


Den Moines, Wallace s Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1904, 86,811. 

Mnueeatine. Journal. Daily av 1904, 5.240. 
semi weekly 3.08%, daily, December. 5,907. 

Ottumwa. Courier. Daily average for Dec- 
ember, 1904, 5.192. Tri-weekly average for Dec- 
ember, 1904, 7.975. 
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Sioux Olty, Journal. Dy. av. for 1904 (sworn) 
21.784 = - Dec., 1904, 28,80 
always ‘e readers in its jield than of all 
other dai nr papers > combened. 


Sioux Olity. Tribune, Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1904, 20,648: Jan 1905, 28,896. 
KANSAS, 
Wutchinaon, News. Daily 1904,2,964, E.Katz, 
Agent, New York. 


Topeka, Western School Journal, educational 
monthly. Average for 1904, 7,808. 


KENTUCKY. 


nm. Leader. Arer. for 1904. afternoon 
4,041, Sunday 5.597. FE. S97. E. Katz, Special Agent. 


Loulaville. Evening Post, Post, dy. Kvening Post 
Co., pubs, Actual arevage for 1903, 26,964. 


Paducah. News-Democrat. Daily oe av. 1903, 
2.904. Yearending Dec. 31, 1904, 8,00 


Padueah, The Sun. Average for tl 
1905 8,478. eae — 


LOUISIANA. 


New @rleana, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’04,4,815. 


MAINE. 


Auguata. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
yt average for 1904, 1,269,641. 


angor. Commercial. Average for 1904, daily 
8, yh weekly 28,887. 


Dover. Piscataquis Observer. 
average 1904, 1,913. 

Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. 
1904, 7,524 (© ©), weekly 17,450 (© ©). 

Phillipa.Maine Woods ana Woodsman,weekly. 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1904, 8,180. 


Portland. Evening xpress. Arera spe fer 1904, 
daily 12.166, Sunday Telegram, 8,4 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, News. daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Co. Average 1904, 58,784. For February, 
1905, 68,230. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boaton, Evening Transcript(@@)(412). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day adv. 


Beaton. Globe. Average jor 1904, daily, 19%,+ 
705, Sunday, 298.868. “Largest Circulation 
Daily of any wo cent paper in the United States. 
100,000 more circulation than auy other Sunday 
paper in New Englund.” dvert:sements go in 
morning and afternoon editi editions for one price. 


‘or 1903, daily. 17%. 


Lexin 


Actual weekly 


Aver. for 


Boston, Post Average 
BOs; for 1904, 211.221. soho Sunda ig 

average for 193, 160,421: for 1904, 177.664, 
Largest daily circulation for 1904 in all. New 
England, whether morning or evening, or morn-~ 
ing and evening editions combine Secoud 
largest Sunday circulation in New “Engi lana, 
Daily rate, 20 cents per agate line, flat, vun-of. 
paper ; Sunday rate. 18 cents per line. The best 
advertising propositions im New England. 


Boaton, Traveler, Kst. 18%, Actual daily av. 
1902, 78.852. In 1908, 78.866. For 1904, aver-. 
age daily circulation, 81.085 c 

Reps.: Smith & Thompson. ie ae and Chicago. 


East Northfield. Record of Christinn Wort, 
mo. $1. Aver. for year end’g Dec. 34, 1903,20.250, 
Die. 24, 1904, 20.660. Orer 90 per cent id sub- 
scriptions. Puge rate. $22.40 flat, prorata. 


North Adama, Transcrivt. even. Daily aver. 
printed 1904, 3,395. Last 3 mos., 1904, 6,166. 


Springfield. Good Ponsshecping. mo. Aver- 
age 194.171.017. No in 1905 less than 
200,000 copies. All advertisements guaranteed.* 


Woreeater. Evening Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Arerage for 1904. 12,617, 


W oreester, te be ue, daily ( ). 
Average 1904, 4,782. ; Prem an myer 4 
United States on Roll of ; 
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MICHIGAN. 


rian. Telegram, dy. D. W.Grandon. ~ 
va aise deer. ford for January, 1906, 4,84 


it, Michigan Daily Journal. Aver 
Pe wing az < 6.512 oa #8). Av. for Dec 7,282 =. 


Grand Kapids, Evening ! Press dy. Average 
1904, 44,807, 


Grand Rapids, Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months of 1904, 28.661. On 

and only Sunda: ed its field, Grand 

(pop, 100,000) a: ‘estern estern Michigan. (pop. 750,000), 


Jackson. Press and Patriot. Actual daily 


average for 1904,6,605. Av. Feb., 1905, 7,226. 


Bnew -y pees Telegraph. Last six 


mos, 1904, dy. 9,812, Dec. 10,086, 8.-w. 9,511, 
Kalamazeo. Gazette 


te, daily, 1904, 10,811. 
Dec.11,0872. Largest circulation by 4,500. 
Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, ~ > ped 
Average 1904, 10,288; Febru February, 1905, 11,040. 
Saginaw. Evening News, d any. Average for 
9904, %4. 816. Feb., 1905,15,11 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1904,52,068. 


Minneupolis Tribune. W. J. Murpby, pub. 
Est. 1867. Oldest ane" is daily. 194, 


‘oad 


daily a ts last quarter « 
10h was 92.222 * 7, 71,221. Daily 
92,29 


average Sarecre, 1905, was 
net. wad 


The E — Tribune is guar- 
anteed to have a larger_circula- 
tion than any other Minnew 
olis iper’s evening e 
tion. carrier-delivery of 
th? "daily Tribune in Minneap- 
olis is many thousands —_— 
than that vr any other n 
pepe. papi ctreulation 
J Am. News: a Tribune in rr a ined 
r Diree- 
ss Ad paper 71. 


CIRCULAT’N 


ant 
apolis. 


oT ae. Farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week. 
Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56,814. 


aq tinnencetta, Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 


monthly. a 1903, 73,854. Actual 
a 4 750. 
—" The fe accuracy of Farm. 


Stock & =; — ventas 
1 crag Om, American 
"Circulation is 


Srutnnily ‘eonpined to the to the formere 
9) Minnesota, f 
isconsin pt by , ng Use 
& to reach section most pro, YY.» 
Minneapolia. Journal. dai daily. Journal Pri 
ng wer. Sor 1903, 57.0 93 1904, 64.888; 
January, 1995, 67.598. Feb. , 1906, 67.868. 
accuracy of the 
Journal’ Siepelios rati: is 
guaranteed by the American News- 
paper ‘ory. It a 


classes and ‘into more homes 
than any paper in its jield. It 
brings results. 


P i. Dii h, dy. Aver. 1904, 58.086. 
p> ae 05, he G1. ST. PAUL'S LEAD- 
ING N WSPAPER. W’y aver. 1904, 78,951. 


Rt. Pasi. Globe, daily. Globe Co., publishers 
Actual average for 14, 31.688. 


Paul. New . Actual average for 
190/86,204. B. But ler,N. Y. and Chicago. 


&t. Paul. Pioneer-Press. Daily average for 
1904 85,090, Sunday 80.484. 


&t. Paul. The Farmer. s-mo. Rate, Sc. 
line, with discounts. Circulation for year end'~-9 
June, 1904, 81,500. ._ Present average, 35,900 


8t. Paul, Votiuasteane, itang. Actual a average 1904 
dy. 12,685, wy. 28.687. Sonntagsblatt 28,640. 


Republican and Herald, daily. Aver- 
aout ending December, 1904, 4,216. 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


MISSOURI. 
Clinton. Republican. W’y av. last 6 mos, 1904, 
8,840. D’y. est. Apr.,’04; av. last 6 mos. 3.04, 800, 


Py my Globe, daily. Average 1 12.046, 
z, Special Ag ent, N.Y. Ze ses ” 
eee Cit Journal, d'y id w' verage 
for 1904, daily S4,114. week weekly 199 E90" 
Kanease City, World, dail: dail Actual avera 
Sor 1904, 61,478. B.D. D. Butler, N.Y. @& Chicago. 


St. Joseph, News and Press. Act. daily aver. 
for 1904, 85,057. Smith & mith & Thompson, Eust. Rep. 


aw Louis, Medical Brief.mo, J.J. Law wrence 
A.M.,M.D.,ed.and pub. Av. for 1904, 41,408, 


St. Louis, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. A Sor 1904, 
8,080 (© ©). astern office office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Loufa, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly. Average for 1902, 68.588: average for 
1903, 106,625; average for 1 1904, 104,750. 

St. Louis. The Woman's. Pu, o. Proven omy 
Women and home. Lewis Pu 
age for 1903, 1.845.511. 
age for past 12 months Lert oss. 
guaranteed to exceed 1,500. 
count. Lurgest circulati 
in the world. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoin, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Averuge year ending June, 19 June, 1904, 149,808. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, week weekly. Actual average 
for year ending June, 1904, 152,088, 

Lineoln. Journal and News. Daily average 
1904, 26,888; February avera average 28,055. 

Omaha. Den Danske Pioneer, wy. Sophus F. 
Neble Pub. Co. Average for 1904, 81,628. 


Omaha, News, daily. Actual average for 1904, 
41,759. B.D. Butler, New York and Chicago. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Telegra and Daily aver. 
40 mos, '04, 2,870} 7 oe ies. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 4 mos. end, Dec, 31, 1904, 5 6et. 
Clayton. Reporter, weekly. A. F. Jenkins, 
Pub. Actual average for 1904, 2,411. 
Hoboken. Observer, dail Actual average 
1902, 18,097 ; Sept.. 1903, 22.751. 
Jersey city, Evening Journal. Arera: ‘or 
1904,21,106. Last 3 mos. 1904, 21,816. me 
Newark.Evening News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. Av. for February, 1905. 159,099. 
Newmarket, Advertisers’ Guide, mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Average for 1903,5,125. 


Washington, Star. wy. Sworn av. '03, 8.¢58. 
Sworn aver. 0h. 8.981. ‘More actual subs. ti 
any five other Warren Co. papers. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Journal, ornieg, Journal Co. Daily 
average lor 1904, 18,288. 


Albany, Times-Union. every evening. Est. | 
Ar, for 194, $0,487; Jan. and Feb., '05, 82, eae. 5 

Batavia, News, evening. Average 1903, 
6.487. Average 1904, 6,7 9T 6,757. 

Biaghamten, Evening Het Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Average for first three months 19v4, 18,210, 

Buffale. Courier, pare. } Saquirer. even. W 

Oo . 0.040, 
evening 82,702; Rida ove aa 73,5 


* Buffalo, Evening News. Daily arerage 1904, 
88,457. 


proren quer 
Every issue 
000 copies—full 


of any 





Catekill. Recorder, wotter. Harry Hall, edi- 
tor. 1904 av., 8.686, . December, $781. 
Certiand, Demos Fridays. Fst. 1840. Aver. 
1904, 2,296. Only Dem. Paper in county. 
Lyons. Republican, established 1821. Chas. H. 
Betts, editor and prop. Circulation 1903, 2821. 
Mount Vernon. Daily ‘Argus. Average 1904, 
2,918. Westchester County's leading puper. i 














PRINTERS’ INK, 


Newbu News, daily. Av. for 1904, 4.722, 
3,000. more ORs MTothen a, Newb' gh paperscomvined. 
oe York City. 

American Machinist, wy., machine construc. 
(Also European ition .) Average 1906, 20,189. 
army ae fey Est. 1863. Actual weekiy 
arerage for issues, 1904, a 9 ee | (29) Only 

Sninerdpaper ons warded * Gol 
Baker’s Review a “ip Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average average for 1904, rinael 
Benziger’s 6 magazine, fami family meee. Be 
— Broth: A ‘or 1904,8%,025, ores 
ciroulation, 50, - i 
Clipper, money (Theatri Frank G 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. fe = 26,912 (OO) 68), 
El Comercio, mo. export. J. Shep. 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1 1904, 27.292. 
Electrical Keview, weekiy. weekiy. Electrical Keview 
Pub. Co. Average for ‘or 1904, 7,868 (© ©). 
Forward, daily Forward Association, Aver- 
va 1903, 48,241, 


rdasher, mo., est. 1881. Actual average 
wan ues. Binders’ vit and ‘Post 0 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 


} aye oy Dealers’ M: ff.506 we). 
. 1994, a ea, 2 ) 
T. MALLEST, Pu 


pi ie’s Weekly. rp aver. year Au. 
1904, 69,077 (). Pres. av. over crete weekly. 
Leslie’s Monthly Magazine, New York. Agree 
ciroulation J for n for the past 42 months, 248.946, 
ctreulation 800, 169. 


pions ne Review, music music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 190k, 5.509, 

National Provisioner. weekly. Packing houses, 
butchers, cotton seed oil, etc. etc. 1903 av. cir. 6,402. 


Pocket a of Railroad Officials. qly. Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 1903, 17.992; 992; April, 1904,19,728. 





Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,< 
918. Actual gain over 
1903, 3,917. 


The Foosiee B 's Home Journal Journal, 525.166 monthin, 
Good Literature, 452. rf. monien.< average ci 
.. -advunce sub 

scribers. F. M. Lupton, Publ jeher. 

The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co. 
publishers. Daily average 1903, 11,987. 
The World. Actual aver. for 1904, Morn., 802,- 
885. P tan 879.785. Sunday, 488,484. 

Reoeheater. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
Sor 1904, 80.000 ; 5 years’ average, 80.108. 

Schenemete, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
av 1902, 9.097. Actual average for 
1903,1 ess, 1904, 12 2.574. 

Syracuse, Eveni ash g Herald. daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver. 1904, daii ily 85.648, Sunday $9,161. 

Utiea. National Elcctrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1904, 2.625 


‘or 1904—all 


Utiea. Press, daily. Utto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Arerage for 190k, 14.879. 


Warsaw. Western New-Yorker. Smallest bona 
Ade issue since Oct, 1, 1904, was &.000 copies, 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


aq mantotte. Observer. North Carolina’ Rye? 
nopane: Actual daily aver. 1904, 6,148; 
ae 8,408, semi-week 4,496. 


Bae Biblical Recorde! Recorder, > ae Average 
Average 1904, 9,756. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks, Herald, dy. av. for yr. end. Feb., 
05. 6,096. Will 7, 6.000 Jor yr.. N. Dakota’s 
BIGGEST DAILY. Ia Coste & Muxwell, N.Y. Rep. 


Grand F orks, Normande weekly. x Sor 
1903, 5,451. Guar. 6,700 4 Nov. 4, 


OHIO. 

Akron. Beacon Journal. Average 1903, 8,208. 
N.Y. 525 Temple Court. Av. Nov.. 1904, 10:208. 

Washington Court Meuse, on TSF, Co. 
Record, weekly. Actual average 1903, 1,775. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av. 104.12, 020. 
LaCoste & Macwell, N.Y. & Chicago, 

barney Signal, daily, reaches 8. E. Ohio. 

‘antees 5,000. Average six mos. 190k, 5,814. 

pine ‘vimes-Recorder. Sworn average 
1905,10.855. Guaranteed double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combined competitors. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Guthrie. Coisheme Farmer, weekly. Actual 
average 1904, 88,89 

Guthrie. “okiome, — Capital, dy. and 
Aver. for 1903, daily 2 062. weekly, 25 “Ola. 
Year ending July 1, ’08, ae. 19,868; wy. 28,119, 
Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. /904aver., 
8,104; Feb., '05, 0,517. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 

Portland. Evening Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun. 
Average circulation during 1904, 21,271. , 

Portland. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
age for February, 19,695; actual average during 
1904, 15,204. 

Pees aa 

Cheater, Times, ev’g d’ 7 1904, 7,929, 
N. Y. office, 220 Bway. FR. rup, Mgr. 

Erte. Fuer’>. weekly. Aug. Klenke, Mgr. 
Average 1903, 8,088. - 

Erle, Times, am, Aver. for 1904, 5868. 
Feb., 1905,15,264, E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N. ¥ 

Harrisbur Telegraph. D sworn av. Dec.'04, 
11,726. Largest ciren. in E in Harrabare ower 

Philadelphia, American Medicine. wy. Av. 
for 1902, 19.827. Av, March March 1903, 16,827. 


Philadelphia, German erman Daily Gazette. 

circulation 1904, daily 49.088. eae 7.898. 
Sworn statement. Cir. books 

ht 9 hia, Press. a average year end- 

ing Dec. 31, Pood, 118,242 net copies sold. 


of Miatetotin, Farm Journal, monthly. Wiil- 
r Atkinson Company, publishers. ay a4 








for. 1904, 598,880. Printers’ Ink awarded t 
seventh & r Bowl to Far Journal with tine 
iption : 
* swarded Jt lune 25th, 1902 prt 
«© Printers’ Ink, 
im aster "tn the i of 
oe “\ Advertising, to the Farm 
lournal. After acanvassin 
, -; «ue merits extending over a 
‘period of half a ir, . amon 
os “those published tun the United f hes Socn 
nced the one that best serves on purpose 
a ducator an ‘or the agricultu- 
“ral ion, and as an effectiveand economé- 
™ ‘for with them 


i tae its advertising colu columns.” 

Philadelphia. Sunday School Times, week 
Ave o for I 1904, 92. 318. Send for rates 
The ous Press Associ Phil 


Philadelphia. The Groce Grocery World. detest 
average year ending August, 1904, 11,741. 


ninth. 





» Labor World, wy. Av. 
best paid classof workmen 


Py 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


‘Lhe foll.wing statement shows the actual cir- 
culation ot THE BULLETIN for each day in the 
month of February, 190d: 








Total for oy days, sek: 287 copies. 
NET AVEKAGE FOR FEBRUARY, 


215,136 copies per day 


The BULLETIN’Ss circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, — free and returned copies have 


been omi 
i. edaen, Publisher. 
PHILADELPHIA, mh. %, 4th, 
. = Philadelphia there are a 230,000 homes 
K BULLETIN’s circulation, which during the 
oath of February averaged 215. copies per 
day .g0 , goes each evening into a majority of these 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 

___ PHILADELPHIA, 
February Circulation 
The following statement shows the actual cir- 


culation of THE EVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
_~ m the month of —— 








NET AVERAGE FOR FEBRUARY 


147,040 copies per day 


BARCLAY 8. paeepason, President. 
Philadelphia, March 6 
Pottaville. Evening Chronicle. peeeiened 
organ. Daily average 1903, 6,648. 
Went Chester, Locai News. daily. 
Hodgson. Average for 1903 e168. 


Williamaport. Grit. America’s Greatest 
hy Net paid average 1904, 198.758. Smith 
& Thompson, keps., New York York and Chi Chicago. 


York, Dispatch, “Gaily. Sor 1904, 
8,974. Enters two-thirds of Tat 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtueket. Evening Times, Average 
Sor 1904, 16,850 sworn, 


Ww. G. 


daily 





Providence, Daily Journal, 17.290 (@0). 
one ‘86 (OQ). Evening Bulletin 87, 886 
average 1904. Providence Journal Co., pubs. 

Weaterly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. — ii, 
1904, 4,480. Ouly daily in 80. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Oharleston, “vening Post. actual dy. aver. 
for fourth 3 mouths 194 4 008, 


Columbia, State, Actual average for 1904, 
easy Sunday oc Ps aver. fe pe 
six months of 1904. daily BS 2éy's Sunday 012. 
t@~ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Columbia State is guar- 
anteed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first’ 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 





GUA 
TEED 


TENNESSEE. 
ee le a 8 Wr yt Press. Aver 
ag 5 


4 (B). 


Knoxville. Sentinel. erage am, 11,482. 


Carries bulk Knoxville advert advertis 

Memphis. Commercial Apr agees, _. Sunday, 
weekly. Average 10, y 88.965, Sunday 
37.002, weekly 86. do ‘a. Smith & Thomp- 
son, Represenatives N. ¥. & Chicago. 


ms nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903, 
8.772 i, 904, 20.708. Only Nashville 
daily eligible to Roll of Honor. 


TEXAS. 


Denton. Record and Chronicle, Daily av. 
1904, 816. Weekly av., 2,%75. The daily and 
weekly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
Samilies of Denton county. 

El Paso. Herald. Dy. av. 1904, 4,21 shotwed Fern 
1904,4,.485. Merchants’ canvass showed Herald 
in 8 per cent of El Paso homes. Only E 
daily paper eligible to Roll od Honor. 

Paris, Atveonte, dy. W.N. Furey, pub. Act- 
ual average, 1903, 1,827; 1904, 1,881. 


VERMONT. 
a daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1904, 








Te Press. Daily av. ’03, 5.566. 
04, 6.682. Largest city and State circulution, 
Examined by Assoc’n of American Advertisers. 

Burlington, Daily News, s. qvening. Actual 
daily average 1904,6.01%8 ; last 6 mos., 6,625; 
last 3 mos., 7,024 ; last month, 7,847. 


VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk, Dispatch, daily. Sworn average for 
1902, 5,098; for 1903, 7. 82; Sor 1904, 9,481; 
January, 1905, 9,858; February, 10,648. 

Richmond, News Leader, afternoons. Actual 
daily ae 1904, ‘ee yt (see clea pee eee 

no ul in ing 
power between Washington « and At lanta, - 

Richmond. Times-Dispatch, morning. Actual 
daily average year ending Dec.. 1904, 20,172. 
fia — circulation with no waste or 
duplication. In ninety per cent of Richmond 
homes. State paper. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Times. Actual arer. circulation Oct. 
Nor. and Dec., 1904, oF .e0e daily, 45,450 Sun- 
day. By far largest daily an ilyand Sunday in State. 


Taeoma, Ledger. gv, 2 -. » he 14,864; Sy., 
18.495: co 9.524 


Dy aoe Py 4™mos., ay Gy “ioe 
31, 1905, . Sy. 
with, rep., wens Bidg., “wie 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg, Sentinel, daily. R.E. Hornor, 
verage 


pub. A Sor 1904, 904, 2.820 (1054). 

Wheeling. News. Daily p Daily paid circw’n 9.707. 
Sunda reu'n 10, R25, woes 12 months = 
pa A 4, 1908. Guarantees a paid _— 


toany other two Wheeling papers comb 

















PRINTERS’ INK, 


WISCONSIN. 

La Crosse, Leader-Press evening. Actual 
average 1904,6,879. Average Dec., 1904, 6,588. 

Mirenkes, onde ere <7: Kvg. Wis- 

consin rage for 1904, 26,201; January, 
9905, 6.889. F February 27,814 (©). 

Milwaukee, Germania-Abendpost. dy. Av. for 
year end’g Feb.,'04, 28,876; av. Feb.,’04, 24,808. 

Milwaukee. Journal, daily. Journal Son pub. 
Yr., end. Dec., 904,827,170 Feb., 1905, 88,7 76. 

















Oshkosh, Northwestern. dati Average for 
1904, 7,281. December, 1904, 7 4e6. 

Wisconsin Sevtonlenrict, 

Average Jor 10s, week, 88.181. 

Average ‘or 1908, wee UV; Pe 

GUAR 904, 87.254, 
AN Only Wisconst paper whose cir- 
TEED culation is guaranteed by the 
American a, a Ory. 


WYOMING. 
a Tribune. Actual daily average for 
1904, 3,986. 

Reek Springs, Independent. Weekly average 
Sor 1903,1,055. First eight months 1904. 1,582. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver, Province, daily. W. C. Nic’ 
pablisher. Avi wn efor 4904, 7,426: peti Pie 

‘ebruary, 1995: 

Victoria. Colonist, daily. Cnete Fr. ~4 - Co. 
Average for 1903, 8,695; June, 1904, 4,80 


MANITOBA. CAN. 





Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten, Western Canada’s | gs 


German newspaper, covers the entire German 
speaking populution—its exclusive field. _Aver- 
age for 12 months enorme 30, 1904, 10,798. 


Winnipeg, Free +f 
Kone Fer, 1904, Pot hey 25,408 is 
Daily: February, 1905, 27.70 





and weekly. At- 
weekly, 15,801. 
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a BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


St. John, Star. Actual daily avera 
September, m004, 6,806. - a 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Halifax, Herald (© ©) and Brewing Mail. 
Sworn circulation exceeds 16,000. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement one rato 
Trade, monthly. Average for 1904, 6,00 


Evening Pi mags 9 Potty, aver. 
Perry L 


Toronto, 
ukens, Jr., N.Y. 


1904, $1,884. 


Toronto. Star, daily 
86,002; for Februa 


st 552. rh cir- 
—- of any even blished in 


hg paper pu 





Toronto, The News. Average 
ending February 28, 1905,87,71 Certified 
by The Advertisers Bureau of Ci lation Ex- 
aminations. largest circulation of any 
evening paper published in Ontario. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, Herald, daily. Est. 1808. detual 
aver. daily 1904, 28,350; weekly, 18,886. 
Montreal. Journal of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. Semi-montbly. Average 1904, 61,437. 


Page La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
publishers. Actual average 1904. daily, 
Hobs; (Saturdays, 86,000); March, 1905, 


yore fer in. months 





Montreal. Le Canada. Actual average 100s— 
daily, 19,2873 weekly, 18.757. 

sy - ee RT TD or iat. aevcuse Ste 3 

103 wy. m 
Lr apie. dy. ar BG. 147. wy. 198,167 











Only a very small number of papers listed in 


Rowell’s American 


Newspaper 


Directory are 


accorded the gold-marks of quality (ee), and only a 


few of those who enjoy the much coveted marks 


make this fact persistently known. 


observed on page 28 of this issue, 


These may be 


A two-line ad in 


this department costs $20.80 per year, payable quar- 


terly, or $18.72 net if wholly paid in advance. 


It 


seems no publisher enjoying these marks (ee) ought 


to neglect to make the fact known to the readers 


of Printers’ Ink—who constitute the advertisers 


of this country. 
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(o ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@0) 








(0) Abugetinags value these 
mere number of copies prin’ 
the sign ©.— Webst ebsters Dictionary. 


rs more for the class and 
Among the old chemists gold 


ity of their circuiation than for 
was symbolically represented by 





Out ofa pat total of yor] ouitiontions listed in the 1904 issue of Rowell’s American feree. 
d nin 


per D e are distin; 
marks (© ©). the n meaning ae which is explain 





ed from all the others by the so-called gold 


having the gold marks in the 


fy 


hileati 





sensenemnents under this 
rectory, cost 20 cents per line 
$20.80 toe. a full year, 10 per cent 


r week, two > tines (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 
ount, or $18.72 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE EVENING STAR (OO), ee, Dc. 
Reaches 904 of the Washington h omes. 


ILLINOIS. 
Onl r in ry re- 
K, becnuse TRIBUNE ads bring 


e, Cateone, only eat, ost 
—— Re in every Ly tre “an rritory, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON PILOT ( G Boman every Saturday. Roman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donaboe, manager. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANS TRANSCRIPT (@O) estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids, Furniture Record (QO). 0: 
national paper in ite field. seated 
MINNESOTA. 


oe RORTHMESTERR MILLER 


yt + ~ rh cee en — The 
oid Mark” milling Jo journal! (OO). 


NEW YORK. 
THE POST EXPRESS (@@). Rochester, N.Y 
Best advertising medium in section. 
ENGINEERING NEWS 2 £ pament 
edged authority.—Tribune, 


TRIBUNE (© ©». 
ceiving this ma 
satasiactory resu! ie 


BakEne age 
Mark” bak 
known. 


af 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE PITTSBURG DISPATCH (00), a home 
delivered circulation among those of all classes 
with money to buy. 


Ly PUBLIC LEDGER (©O), the ONLY news- 
peer admitted into thousands of Vhiladelphia 

omes. “Philadelphia’s landmarks: Independ- 
ence Hall and Public Ledger.” Circulation grow- 
ing faster than for 50 years; leader in Financial 
Educational, Book, Real Estate, Auction, and all 
other classified advertising that counts. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (©0), Ctmabia, 8. C., reaches 
every part of South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA. 


NORFOLK LANDMARK (© ©) the recognized 
medium in its territory for investors and buy- 
ers. Holds certiticate from the Association of 
American Advertisers = oye fide circulation. 
If you are interested, to see voluntary let- 
ters from advertisers who have gotten splendid 
results from LANDMARK 


WISCONSIN. 
THE MILWAUKEK EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©), one of the Golden Dozen Newspapers. 


CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 
ING MalL. Circulation exceeas 16,000, flat rate. 


JHE TORONTO | GLOBE (ce) 


ada’s National New: Uni State 
ERREE, _> York 





VOGUE (@6), the authority on fashi 
cents a copy; $4a year. 364 Ave., New You 


In sey avera DEALERS’ a. 
In 1904, a pone, 
mab. 265 Bronaway, N.Y. 


T. MALLE 

Ry! YORE HERALD (@¢ (©©). Whoever men- 

tions America’ = newspapers mentions 
the New York aunatp 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (©©), Times Square 
“All the news that’s fit to Goctens ” ‘Net circulation 
in Pp district 100,000 copies 
daily. 

ELECTRICAL WORLD AND AND ENGINEER (© ©), 
established 1874; covers fore domestic 








electrical purchasers; largest weekly circulation. 
BUFFALO COMMERCIAL ( ). ga 
because it always produces s ‘actory results. 


eo as MAGAZINE (© ( unity rho area few 
community who know more 
ran all the others read the 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (© {22 daily and Sun- 
=. Established 184 mservative, clean 


-t_ we readers re 
tent, Inveect tellect and pure urchasing power to a bigh- 


Oro. 
wlan get ENQUIRER a flu- 
getial—of wo! Marie fi hg Fe rtiet ~ 
AL tiddie West. = an 
bd with, N.¥.-Chicago. 


repre RIGHT & 
and Chicago. Sworn circulation 1904, 51 P=) 





ADVERTISING PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The manufacturer of any other pro- 
duct than a photograph would scarcely 
consider the investment of capital to 
tun the producing end of his business 
without at the same time appropriating 
something for a systematic exploitation 
of his product in the field of consump- 
tion. This statement is so plain that 
it needs no amplification. Why should 
it not be equally so with the photo- 
grapher? The output of the studio is 
clearly a luxury, but it is one of those 
luxuries which if properly presented to 
the buying public, can be made to bear 
such an importance that the claim of 
the studio upon the pubic demand can 
be made extremely strong. It is a 
matter of interest to note that at the 
last convention of the Northwestern 
Photographers’ Association it was de- 
cided to reserve space at the next con- 
vention for a display of the advertising 
matter used by the different members of 
the association throughout the coming 
year.—St. Louis and Canadian Photo- 


grapher, 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, from papers of the 
requisite grade and class, cost twenty cents per line per week. 
Under a YEARLY contract, two lines (the smallest advertisement 
accepted) cost $20.80 for a full year, ten per cent discount, or 
$18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





CALIFORNIA, 
HE Tres prints more * Want” and otherclas- 


gence bees the whole Southwest. 
Rate—ONE A WORD FOR EACH INSERTION; 
cents. Sworn daily average 
=. Sunday circulation 
co 1,000 copies. 


Me a ph 
for year 1904, 37,702 co 
regularly exceeds 61 


COLORADO. 
“PY HE Denver Pom, Sunday edition, Moreh 
1905, contained 4,937 different classified 
atotal of 168 3-10 columns. The Post is the ‘oie 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain 
The rate for Want advertising in the Post A be. 
per line each insertion, seven words to the line. 
CONNEOTICUT. 
ge Conn., RECORD covers fleld of 50,000 
population ; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a da: J 
five cents a‘word a week. “Agente Wanted,” 
etc., half cent a word a rd aday. 


DELAWARE. 
ILMINGTON people use the EVENING JouR- 
NAL for “Want ads.” Foreign advertisers 
can safely follow the home example. 


N Delaware the only dail, per om ot ae. 
I antees circulation “* sag Every Ev it 
carries more classified advertising pe ail the 
other Wilmington papers 


DISTRICT yr COLUMBIA. 
Tae Washington, D. C., EVENING STaR (O@) 
rries DOUBLE the pnd. of Want Abs of 
any other paper in Washi m and more than 
all of the other papers combined. 
MAKE COMPARISON ANY DAY. 





ILLINOIS. 


prors (Tll.) JouRNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS is the city’s 
‘want-ad” directory and one of the t- 
est “want-ad” mediums of the country. 

no Sane issue, but is pu ublished every evening 
exce ee and holidays. During the year 
ie paper was issued 310 days; during that 

time it published 11,095 columns of classified ad- 
vertising, consisting of 628,538 individual adver- 
tisements; of this number, 201,666 were transmit- 
ted to the DaILy News office b: telephone. 
Eleven telephones are used ies a for the 
reception of such ads from nearly re 
agencies and from thousands of 9 oeiidal cus- 
tomers a out Chicago and its adjoining 
territo: These advertisements are, for the 


rigidly advertising. 
The value of the clnseifiel po of the DAILY 
News to the advertisers is shown by the very 
rapid coum of this kind of advertia ng in the 
paper. Duri Fo FR ned TO increased 133 col- 
umns over 1 notwith: ory. | an By phere in 
advertising rate; in 1904 it increases 314 columns 
over 1903, or an average of a conn S 
“Nearly everybody who reads the 
ge in, around A shows Ch 
AILY News,” says the Post-office Re 





INDIANA. 
ee Indiana; ety aoa o-- eal Ivertee 


THE: ons ye 7 ay aii Want ad 
medium of pee It prints four times as 


much classified sing as all other 
Muncie dailies combi: ined. 
HE MARIon LEADER is recognized as the best 


result getter for want or want ads. 


r Vas Star e, e, composed of Indianapolis 

STAR, Muncie STAR — Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices, Indianapo te in each, one 
pl, per word; cael . two cents per 


Ts Indianapolis ae is the Want ad potion 

ig the 
ads, Durin 
ae month of December the Star Naa 17. 
lines of classified financial advertising. This is 
4.275 lines more than published by any other In 
dianapolis newspaper for the same period. The 
News in December, hae Fay any 13,060 lines; the 
[aor mena 4,516 lines, and the Sun 2,630 lines. The 
Indianapolis STAR accepts no classified advertis- 
ing free. The rate is one cent per word. 


THE Terre Haute Stak carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
one cent per word. 
IOWA. 


HE Des Moines CapiTaL tees the Jarg- 
y dal circulation in the ia of Des Moines of 
. It is the want ad medium 


“AWE 


HE EveEnine Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
'—.HE Baltimore News carries more by 4 a 
Cte other Bajtimore daily. It 


recogni ant Ad medium of be” 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
2 CENTS for 30 wo: 5 days. DatILy Enrer- 
PRISE, Brockton, es solid page 


Circulation tion exceeds 10, 


EVENING TRAN Snamponare te the t 
Piroore more guide for for New Englanders. ‘lhey 
places listed in ite adver- 

tine 2 eae LL 


PSE Boston TRAVELER pu ublishes more Want 

advertising than any other exclusively even- 
ing paper in its field,and every advertisement 
is paid f for at the established ished rates, 


) Ser GLOBE, daily at and Sunday, in 1904, 


aan 8. 


carried 141 more “Want” ads 
other Boston paper. It printed a total of 417, 
classified advert 


ments, and every one of them 
was paid for at the regular card rate, there 
were no trades, deals or discounts, 


MICHIGAN. 


ey Covnmy-Bunsse (dai 
y paper; result getter; cr 
cess of 11,000; Ic. word; Ke. subsequent. 
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MINNESOTA. 


jum in 
upon by everybody in its city and territo 
more paid cise ion than the other St. Pant 
dailies combined; brings septies at smallest c 
Circulation 1904—68,036; now now 50,501. 


T= MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNX is the recognized 
t ad i of Mi lis and has 
been fer. AT. ears. It is the oldest Minne- 


apolis daily and has over 92,000 subscribers, 
hh day over and above any 





many thousands, than 
It publishes over 80 columns of Want 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day), no free ads; price covers both 
morning and eve . No other Min- 

— ies anywhere near the num- 
ber 0 of da Wauted advertisements or the 
amount in volume. 


Ragen 
Ts s Jenn O carries more Want ade 
other | papers in Southwest Missouri 
pw, - because 4 gives results. Une centa 
word. Minimum, 
HE Kansas City “jounnas, (every , ones 
including Sunday), one of the 
Want ad mediums of the United States ; oF to 35 
columns paid Wants Sunduy;7 to 10 columns 
daily. Kate, 1 cent a word. 


MONTANA. 
a Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
ant Ad” medium ; ic. a word. Seas 
deuaalian (1904), 11,359 ; 860 ; Sunday, 13,756 


NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JouRNaL AND News, combined cir- 
culation over 27,000. Cent a word. 


HE Lincoln DaILy STaR, the best ‘Want Ad” 
me jium at Nebraska’s capital .. Guaranteed 
circulation exceeds 16,000 dal Rates, 1 cent 
per word. Sunday Want ads receive extra in- 
sertion in Saturday afternoon edition if copy is 
received in time. Daly Stak. Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
N#wase. N. J., FReieE ZerTune ( and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100, Ger 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 
Hoorn. DAILY JoURNAL covers — 
circulation. Brings re- 
Only “ Want” medium. Cent a word. 


NEW YORK. 
HE Post-ExpPress is the best afternoon Want 
ad-medium in Rochester. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


Amy. a. Mount Vernon, N. Y. = 
ant ad medium in W b Coun’ 





N canis the LEADER carries ete 
I ronage; hence pays best. BECK WIT: 


Bore NEWS with over 87,000 circulation, 

is the only Want Medium in "Buffalo and the 
sronges Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


HE Damme Dimon. of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter — any other paper in Albany, and 


than all other 
daily papers in that city. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leading Want ad medium for 





te 
a me mep, Clamied advertisements, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 


460,000 daily circulation in seven cities. 
39 CENTS PER AGATE LINE. 
Regular price, 44 cents. 


THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE 


COMPRISING 


The Cincinnati Post, 
The Cleveland Pr 
e St. Lo 





The Covington Pos 
The Akron Press. 
One advertiser states, “Cost per rep! 
than 2 cents.” A Goo a Investument. — 
Better try it. Bondt for Folder. 
D. J. RANDALL, By. ay) 
Building, NEW YORK CITY 




















Olle. 
fe Zanesville the TIMES-RECORDER prints twice 
asmany Want Ads as all the other papers. 
HE Zanesville S1GNAL reaches 64 towns in 8. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rural routes; 4c. a word net. 
Yow VinDICATOR—Leading “Want” 
medium. Ic. per word. word. Largest circulation 
HE MAnsFIELD News pu wate daily more 
Want ads than any other 20,000 population 
ye 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, 25c.; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOMA, 
4 OKLAHOMAN. Okla. tty, 9,401. Publishes 
more Wantsthan any four Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ILKES-BARRE (Pa.) Times. Circulation over 
11,000 daily. Classified rate, 5 cents a line, 


HE Chester, Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
THE BULLETIN. 
Net paid daily average circulation for 
February: 


215,136 copies per day. 
“In Philadelphia nearly everybod; 
reads ‘The Bulletin. pe ’ 


(See Roll of Honor.) 


60,000 Homes 


owned by prosperous Germans in 
Philadelphia are reached daily by 


The German 
Daily Gazette 


Net average for 1904 : 
49,083 COPIES PER DAY. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
(PRE Columbia STaTE (@@) carries more Want 
ads than any other S. C. newspaper. 


VERMONT. 
ay Burlington DaILy News is the popular 
aper and the Want medium of the city. 
Reaches twice as many people as any other and 
carries more Want aas. Absolutely necessary to 
ry: 


any advertiser in Burlington terri = 








— 











































VIRGINIA. 

Ts News Leaper, puvlished every afternoon 

except Sunday, Kichmond, Va. Largest 
circulation by long odds (28,575 aver. 1 year) and 
the recog! want adve ment medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts., one cent a word per 
insertion, cash in advance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words; no display. 


WISCONSIN. 
N°? paper of its class carries as many Want 
ads as the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


—) ANE LLE GAZETTE, daily and_ weekly, 

reaches 6,500 subscribers in the million dol- 
lar Wisconsin tobacco belt, the richest section 
of the Northwest. Rates; W. Ads—daily, 3 
lines $ times, 25c.; weekly, 5c. line. Big resul 
from little talk. 


CANADA. 
['HE Halifax HERALD {Q® and the Mair—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized Want ad medi 








A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
in Canada without exception. (Daily 
85,500, Saturdays 105,000.) Carries more want aas 
than any French newspaper in the world. 
NHE DaILy TELEGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provi " 
circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum sharge 25 cents. 
‘I. HE Toronto DaiLy Stak is necessary to any 
advertiser who wants to cover the Toronto 
field. Carries more general advertising than 
any other Toronto paper. Sworn daily average 
circulation, February, ’05. 37,552. 
‘(HE Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FaMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than any oiher weekly paper in Canada. 
PARTICULAR feature of the Toronto EvEN- 
InG TELEGRAM’s Classified advertisemenis 
is that they are all true to their headings; there 
are no fake, improper or doubtful advertise- 
P d. gives the public perfect 
confidence in them, and next to the e circu- 
lation is perhaps the greatest reason why they 
bring such spleudid results to the advertisers, 


HE Winnipeg Free Press carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in and more advertisements 
of this nature thun are contained in all the other 
daily papers published in the Canadian North- 
west combined. Moreover, the FREE PRESS car- 
ries a larger volume of general advertising 
than any other daily paper in the Dominion. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Victoria CoLoNIsST covers the entire prov- 
ince of British Columbia (branch office ir 
Vancouver). More “WANT” ads appear in the 
Sunday CoLonisT than in anv other paper west 
of Winnipeg. One cent a word each issue. Sam- 
ple copies free. 


—_——__ +o 

NOT HAPPY IN ITS APPEAL. 

There is an advertisement in the 
street cars that married men do_ not 
like. It is that of a candy making 
firm, and it calls the married man’s 
attention to the discrepancy between the 
number of times he used to take candy 
to his sweetheart and the number of 
times he takes it to her now that she 
is his wife. 

“That advertisement gets on my 
nerves,” said a man in a car yesterday, 
“T feel ashamed every time I see it, and 
then I get off and buy a box of the 
stuff and feel feeble minded.”—New 
York Sun. 

—__+o+—___ 

Tue quality and quantity of the Lit- 
erary Digest’s circulation are considered 
in a folder for advertisers, bound in 3 
reproduction in minimus of the maga- 
zine’s cover. The arguments are brief 
and pointed. f 
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PROTECTING THE  INEXPERI- 
ENCED ADVERTISER. 


_ It is a lamentable fact that the graft- 
ing advertiser has been, like the poor, 
always with us. This is due to several 
circumstances, some of which are in- 
curable. First, the capable advertising 
solicitor is possessed of ability plus,’ 
and long legitimate lines sharpens his 
wits to a point where he is open to 
temptation, 

Second. The unorganized condition 
of money-spending advertisers and the 
fact that so many men short on experi- 


ts ence in this capacity, are long on am- 


bition and egotism makes it a most in- 
viting field for the man who sees in it 
the chance of “Raising the wind.” 

Third. The shifting, irresponsible 
class of solicitors who infest the busi- 
ness because of the possible graft, and 
the ease and readiness with which they 
can_ operate constitute a dangerously 
brilliant element embodying the char- 
acteristics of the confidence man and the 
desperado. These are desperate enough. 
to take, and smooth enough to get, 
money from! the unsuspecting advertiser 
4 the employment of ability which 
should find better expression. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that two elements enter 
into the problem of providing protec- 
tion. First, eliminate the unsuspectin 
advertiser by education until there will 
remain no “Easy Marks” for the pirati- 
cal publisher, and secondly, minimize 
piracy by hampering, if we cannot 
exterminate, the pirate, 

To teach advertisers discrimination so 
that nothing short of apparent merit 
will appeal to them; to teach ad-writers 
how to secure the elimination of poor 
copy to the end that space shall never 
be wasted; to teach publishers honesty 
so that they will not be guilty of getting 
money under false pretense, and to 
teach solicitors stability and integrity 
so that they will build for results rather 
than yield to the a‘lurements of the 
unsubstantial and ephemeral, with the 
inevitable reactionary drawbacks—these 
are tasks to which we should dedicate 
our efforts.—L. C. Stockton, before the 
Denver Ad Club. 


CHANGE IN POLICY OF AN OLD 
BROADWAY STORE. 

Only this year the Broadway win- 
dows of Arnold, Constable & Company, 
perhaps the most exclusive dry goods 
store in New York City, have been en- 
tirely remodeled to allow for liberal 
window displays. 

_This firm has always held window 
display unnecessary, if not undignified. 
Its trade is of the kind that might be 
termed fixed and unassailable by com- 
petitors. Its windows have always been 
uninteresting and unattractive to the 
point of being frigidly repellant, After 
fifty years of business, during which 
dozens of dry goods stores have sprun 
un in the same locality and prospered, 
they realize the necessity of window at- 
traction.—Modern Sanitation, Pittsburg. 





ae Gea 

A FINE little booklet from the La- 
fayette Hotel, Buffalo, shows views from 
facade to kitchen, accompanied by re- 


marks on architecture, fittings, fireproof 
construction and service, 


4 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


—_—o—"—r—* 
issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
ear, one dollar for six 
I m receipt of five dollars 
four subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year each and a r num- 
Five cente acopy. Three 


t it is aly Soils tometer bac 
pe ways le to su kK 
pT mg J wanted in a 

all such cases the charge will be five doliarsa 
hundred. 





of 500 or more, but in 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
Advertisements 2 cents a line, pearl measure, 
85 lines to the inch (3); 200 lines to thepege ($40). 

ion selected by the adver- 
, douvle price is demanded. 
contracts last 


co) re 
fails to come tohand one week 
of publication. 

Contracts by month, quarter Or year, may 
be > pomp rT yt pleasure ag the advertiser, 
and space used ‘or rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

E ing appearing as reading matter is in- 


ree. 
All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 
Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded. 





Cuar.es J. ZincG, 
Editor and Manager. 
OFFICES: No. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears,50-52 Ludgate Bill,EC 


NEW YORK, APRIL 5, 1905. 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 

















THE increasing popularity of the 
border becomes more evident each 
day. Five years ago newspaper 
advertisements with borders while 
not rare were far less numerous 
than those on which no border 
was used. In a recent copy of the 
New York Sun out of fifty-nine 
displayed advertisements thirty 
were inclosed in borders, against 
twenty-nine without borders. With 
the increase in the use of borders 
it is interesting to note that the 
fancy border is used less than 
formerly. The preference seems 
to be for a plain rule or at most 
a double rule. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


_ Geo, P. Rowett & Co., are send- 
ing out magazine contracts to a 


- small list for the Building Refer- 
_ence Company. 





A c Lever Christmas souvenir 
sent out by the F. R. Snitzler ad- 
vertising agency, Utica, N. Y., was 
a leather shoe sole, with the greet- 
ing, “I wish you a very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy, Prosper- 
ous New Year from the bottom of 
my soul.” 





THe Municipal Journal .and 
Engineer has increased from a 
thirty-two page monthly to one of 
over 100 pages in the past four 
years. As additional space to ac- 
commodate its growth could not be 
had at its former offices, 253 
Broadway, New York, the journal 
has been moved to new quarters 


* at 140 Nassau street. 





PROMINENT MAINE EDI- 
TOR DEAD. 


Mr. John M. S. Hunter, editor 
and proprietor of the Farmington, 
Me., Chronicle died recently at his 
home from Bright’s disease. Mr. 
Hunter was at one time telegraph 
editor of the Portland Press and 
well known in eastern newspaper 
circles, Under his management 
the Chronicle became one of the 
best and most prosperous weeklies 
in New England. Mr. Hunter was 
an active and prominent Mason. 








He leaves a widow and one 

daughter. 

LOS ANGELES AGENCY 
MOVES. 


_ The Curtis-Newhall Company, 
general advertising agents of Los 
Angeles, Cal., have moved into 
new offices at 228 Mercantile 
Place. The company was estab- 
lished in 1895 by W. D. Curtis. 
George E. Fairhead, secretary of 
the company, was formerly ad- 
vertising manager for A. Ham- 
burger Sons, Los Angeles. 
James Cochrane, formerly with N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, and 
Merrit C. Holman, formerly with 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are with 
this company. 
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Bank Notes published every 
sixty days by Levey Bros. & Co., 
Indianapolis, dealers in bank sup- 
plies. It is chock full of informa- 
tion interesting to bankers and the 
business of Levey Bros. is well ad- 
vertised without being made too 
obtrusive. Illustrations are freely 
used and the articles published are 
brief and to the: point. 





Bagology for March, published 
by the Cleveland-Akron Bag Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, is a strik- 
ing example of a house organ di- 
verted from its legitimate purpose. 
Bagology is supposed to advertise 
bags, but in the current number 
fourteen of its sixteen pages are 
filled with jokes clipped from 
other papers. Humor is all right 
in its place but it is difficult to see 
how the business of the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Company will be bene- 
fited by distributing to possible 
bag users ten thousand copies of a 
paper filled with second-hand 
jokes. Why not talk bags? The 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Company 
owns and operates the largest in- 
dividual bag manufacturing en- 
terprise in America, it makes all 
kinds of bags—cotton, paper, bur- 
lap and waterproof bags—bags for 
flour, cement, plaster, lime, sugar, 
coffee, etc.; it has a printing de- 
partment where signs, bag brands, 
and barrel labels are produced— 
in short there is no end of inter- 
esting material ready to hand, and 
no use made of it. 

FEEL COMPLIMENTED. 
Cacxins & Hotpen, 
Advertising. 

New York, Mar, 22, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You have recently reproduced two of 
the Smith Premier newspaper ads in 
Printers’ Ink, both of which reproduc- 
tions are appreciated by us, although 
they were undoubtedly shown because 
the ads attracted your attention. Still, 
we aiways feel that it is a compliment 
to us when our designs and copy appeal 
to the editor of Printers’ INK. ou 
are also right in thinking that the 
second ad reproduced was a good ad, 
while being in doubt about the first one. 
The first one was marred by bad print- 
ing. It is the one, however, that has 
brought us the most comment, — 

We expect to keep an advertisement 
constantly in Printers’ Inx until we 
have thoroughly tested it as an adver- 
tising medium. 


Yours very trul 


, 
Cacxins & Hoven. 


Mr. Cuas. T. Locan has been 
appointed Eastern representative 
of the Houston, Tex., Chronicle, 
to succeed Mr. John P. Smart. 


A DENVER ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 


A. M. Whaples and J. G. 
Ohminus have formed the Results 
Advertising Agency with offices at 
208 Temple Court Building, Den- 
ver, Colo., to take care of general 
advertising in their territory. 








E. G. Lewis, of St. Louis, 
publisher of the Woman’s Maga- 
zine and Woman’s Farm Journal 
has just issued the first number 
of a little 32-page paper called 
The People’s United States Bank 
Reporter. The new journal is 
published in the interest of the 
People’s United States Bank of 
which Mr. Lewis is founder and 
president and Mr. H. L. Kramer, of 
Cascarets fame, vice-president. 
The initial number of the Report- 
er contains much interesting infor- 
mation concerning the new bank 
which will conduct its business ex- 
clusively by mail. The Certified 
Check System is also described— 
an idea of Mr. Lewis’ designed 
to meet the need for a safe and 
convenient form of remitting small 
sums for those who live at a dis- 
tance from post or express money- 
order offices. 


present and of the 
future. 
All of the writing visible and 


accessible all of the time. 

Broad, pivotal, frictionless (patented) 

typebar. bearings, without type-guide 

—result: best action, splendid align~ 

ment, extraotdinary durability. : 

MONARCH TYPEWRITER CO. 
319 Broadway, N.Y. 
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AFTer twelve years of changing 
owners and hard, unsuccessful 
fighting for existence the Press, 
Dayton, Ohio, has suspended. It 
was an afternoon paper, Republi- 
can in politics. 


Tue Gazette, a weekly paper 
published at Le Roy, New York, 
celebrated its eightieth birthday on 
March 15th. It was established in 
1826 and has chronicled the hap- 
penings of Le Roy for a period of 
4,108 weeks. 





I have the honor to submit for your 
consideration—then your co-operation— 
the rege plan adopted at this consulate 
to facilitate the exchange of commodi- 
ties between America and the Kingdom 
of Bohemia, 

The system is most simple—and ab- 
solutely gratia pro patria. Exporters 
and importers have been—and are— 
tespectfully requested to favor this con- 
sulate with the following commercial 
data: Name of firm; street, city and 
cable address; codes used; export dis- 
counts and terms; languages of corre- 
spondence; references or commercial 
rating; nature of exports and imports; 
list of their foreign branches and 
egents, which they accompany with 
cata!ogues, price-current, discount- 
sheets, circulars, photographs, small 
samples, etc.—in fact, with the commer- 
cial literature necessary to assure im- 
mediate sales, : 

American and foreign commercial 
data, catalogues, etc., are filed as fol- 
lows: The commercial information is 
entered on Little Drummer record cards, 
alphabetically indexed, and divided in 
two sections: merchants and merchan- 

i The catalogues, circulars, etc., 
are filed in folders, numerically in- 
dexed. The firm’s folder number is 
~~ and corresponds to that reg- 

tered on thé record cards. 

Trade—export and import—is thus 
greatly simplified; it rids both importers 
and exporters from the annoying thorns 
of epistolary angling. Example: Mr. 
Buyer desires—we'l, say automobiles. 
He. addresses himself to this con- 
sulate; we have complete commercial 
data. He wants information imme- 
diately; we can furnish it immedi- 
ately. We simply direct him to our 
merchandise file which indicates to him 
the dealers, introduces the Little 
Drummer record cards, who in turn 
bring in their respective trunk folders, 
and drive in immediate sales. 
information is most complete; he can 
cable an order immediately. 

Needs to be said, however, that your 
active—incessant—co-operation is ne- 
cesgary to the complete success of this 
simple, frugal, free—but most effective 
—system to facilitate the exchange of 
American commodities in the kingdom 
of Bohemia.—Urbain J. Ledoux, Amer- 
tcan Consul, American — Consulate, 
Prague, Bohemia, Austria, February 15, 
1905. 


AN ANSWER. 


Ruttanp, VeR., March 16, 1905, 
Art Critic, Printers’ INK: 

As an interested reader of Printers’ 
InK and an advertising man I am writ- 
ing you for an explanation of the in- 
closed ad aeons from a recent number 
of the Outlook. The iilustration in 








Rollers 


find their way into every 
new home sooner or 
later. Be sure the script 
signature of Stewart 
Hartshorn is on the label. 

‘That is for yout pro- 
tection. 







Tin Rollers. 











black and white is very good, but why 
a man carrying a shade roller on a 
yawning precipice, should have any 
connection whatsoever with the headline 
“a boon to the householder” is beyond 
my comprehension. _ Sincerely, 

Grorce R. Gov p. 

The above was submitted to Mr. 
George Ethridge, the Little 
Schoolmaster’s art critic, who 
comments as follows: 

“Tt isn’t the precipice but the Hart- 
shorn Shade Ro.ler the man has on his 
shoulder that is ‘a boon to the house- 
holder.’ If the man is bringing us a 
good thing we ought to appreciate it all 
the more because he takes the trouble 
to clamber over so rocky a road. And 
if this i:lustration is, as Mr. Gould says, 
‘very good,’ why quarrel with it? 
Better conclude that the yawning gulf 
was necessary to set the type in and 
pass on to the next ‘very good’ illus- 
tration—there are not so many of them 
that we can afford to miss any. As a 
matter of fact it was evidently the ad- 
vertiser’s intention to get a good, clear 
picture of his shade roller, with the 
name Hartshorn on it, in combination 
with an_ illustration so strong and 
striking that no one could get away 
from it. If he has not succeeded he 
has come pretty close to it—pretty 
close.” 


—__++-__— 

A FoRCEFUL circular on advertising 

and good printing comes from the 

Daily Light and Weekly Enterprise, 
Waxahachie, Texas, 

















FREAK ADVERTISING. 

_ The advertising field records many 
instances of freak advertising. Business 
men in their eagerness to attract public 
attention devise queer advertising 
scnemes. They do not advertise these 
freak ads in newspapers or magazines. 
Their ads are of such a nature that 
they could not very well be reproduced 
in print. They use horses, wagons, men, 
show windows and the streets of the 
city. One of these freak ads, in the 
form of a queerly dressed young man, 
is a familiar sight to many New Yorkers 
along Broadway and Third avenue. 

He wears a blond wig, green trousers, 
patent leather shoes, a monocle, a kid 
g.ove on one hand and a large boxing 
es on the other. Both of his arms, 

olding a cane, are thrust out in front 
of him at full length. In this fashion 
he trips daintily along the sidewalk, 
dancing rag-time, the two-step and the 
polka. On his back he carries an ad- 
vertising sign, each week from a differ- 
ent concern. The young fellow has 
been doing this queer work for over 
one year so apparently it must be pro- 
fitable to all concerned. A_ clothing 
concern on Walker street use an old 
broken-down wagon.. Two young men 
are seated in the vehicle. One holds 
aloft a large sheet of zinc. The other 
pounds upon it vigorously with a ham- 
mer. The wagon is pushed—not drawn 
—by a horse that is hitched to the 
vehicle the wrong way, so that it faces 
the wagon. Another firm on Broadway, 
who are importers of Japanese silks, 
also use a vehicle. A young woman is 
seated in it. She chews gum at a 
furious rate, meanwhile reading such a 
phi‘osophical book as Hilda’s Lovers” 
and wears an expression upon her face 
that says plainly, “this is a cinch.” 

The outfit is drawn by a man dressed 
in Japanese costume, who is harnessed 
to the vehicle in regular horse fashion, 
with a bit in his mouth. Fine job for 
the man! 

It is doubtful whether any one of the 
foregoing freak advertisements have 
been successful from a business stand- 
point, 


— 4 >—_—_—_—_ 
NO MORE CIRCULARS IN 


NEWSPAPERS. 


The Publishers’ Association of 
New York City has determined to 
stop the newsdealers’ practice of 
inserting circulars in copies of 
Sunday papers, and will cut off 
the supply of papers of any deal- 
ers who offends hereafter. The 
Postoffice Department has declar- 
ed newspapers unmailable when 
circulars are inserted in the pages, 
and advertisers also complain. The 
practice has grown to surprising 
degrees, this circular service being 
regularly paid for by small mer- 
chants who wish to cover some 
particular locality without taking 
space in the newspapers them- 
selves. 
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THe March number of Real 
Estate contains 48 pages of matter 
interesting to real estate agents. 
It is published monthly by the 
Amsterdam Advertising Co., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y.; subscription price 
one dollar a year, 





IN THE MAINE WOODS. 


_ “In the Maine Woods” is the 
title of a 192 page book describing 
the hunting and fishing region of 
Maine, that part of the State ly- 
ing between. Bangor and the Can- 
adian line. Everything that a man 
in search of rest or recreation 
could possibly want to know about 
this region is found in this book, 
the haunts of deer and moose, the 
streams where trout and salmon 
may be found, prices charged by 
hotels and guides, distances of 
hotels or camps from railroad sta- 
tion and how reached, etc. Ar- 
ticles are contributed by sportsmen 
who have hunted or fished in this 
region, but the greater part of the 
matter is from the pen of Fred 
H. Clifford, an advertisement 
writer of Bangor, Maine, under 
whose direction the book was com- 
piled. The Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad Co. are the publishers of 
the book, copies of which may be™ 
obtained by sending ten cents to- 
C. C. Brown, general passenger 
agent of the above named railroad, 
Bangor, Maine. 
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THE “PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER.” 
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To celebrate the third anniver- 
sary of its Sunday edition, the 
Times, of Seattle, Wash., recently 
put out a special issue of 112 
pages, combining therewith its an- 
nual commercial review of its city. 
Alden J. Blethen, editor-in-chief 
and publisher of the Seattle 
Times, is also at the head of the 
companies that publish the Seattle 


Daily Bulletin and the Puget 
Sound American, Bellingham, 
Wash. 





NEWSPAPERS BEST. 


Nathaniel C Fowler, Jr., in the 
course of an address before the 
New England Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, at its recent Boston meet- 
ing, said: 

“Without depreciating the value 
of any of the good advertising me- 
diums, for there are many, I wish 
to state emphatically, and without 
qualification, that the newspaper is 
the best and cheapest advertising 
medium for the retail advertiser, 
and is the only local medium 
worthy of being called ‘indispens- 
able.” I cannot too forcibly im- 
press upon you the intrinsic value 
of newspaper advertising space. I 
base my opinion upon twenty-five 
years of actual experience in 
weighing advertising values.” 





“FORTY YEARS AN ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENT.” 
Tue Procter & GamBLeE Co., 
Incorporated 1890. 
Cincinnati, O., Mar. 25, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

“Forty Years’ Experience as an Ad- 
vertising Agent” is one of the most in- 
teresting features which has ever ap- 
peared in Primters’ Inx, and I ho 
that it will be many months before Mr. 
Rowell completes the story of his life. 

Yours very truly, 
J. W. Campsett, Adv. Mgr. 








gor Third Street, 
Mownp Ciry, Ixt., Mar. 26, 1905. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Rowell’s papers “Forty Years an 
Advertising Agent” are BULLY. 

Usually, I have been reading from 
Printers’ INK to the last word on the 
last page, but since his articles have 
been running, I have skipped the out- 
side and inside front cover until after 


his current installment had been 
studied. 

I hope you have many more numbers 
yet to published. Yours truly, 


Roy N. Apams. 
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FE. Y. Krrcorg, 
Real Estate and Fire Insurance, 
Corner Green and Washington. 
Grascow, Ky., Mar, 23, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The most interesting reading to me 
in Printers’ Ink are the articles by 
Mr. Geo. P. Rowell. In fact his ar- 
ticles are more entertaining to me than 
any reading in any of the dozen pub- 
lications at my command, excepting the 
local news in our town newspapers. I 
have wanted to say so, and now, «since 
you invite expressions in your issue of 

ar. 22, I feel free to express myself. 

From 25 to 3 years ago I published 
the Glasgow Times and my dealin 
with Mr. Rowell impressed me with the 
idea that he was a good man. - 

Very truly, 
E. Y. Kuitcore. 
———$$<+2-2_—_ 
Office of 
Tue Nunpa News, 
W. B. Sanders, Editor and Prop. 
Nunpa, N. Y., Mar. 28, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The series of articles entitled “Fort 
Years an Advertising Agent” are good; 
first, because the author is a man of 
national reputation in the advertising 
world; second, the papers are practical 
and inspiring; and lastly, they are noth- 
ing short of an education to the be- 
ginner who would succeed. Mr. Rowell 
is making g as an author and his 
papers are of great merit and timely 
interest, Yours very trul 

WALTER 
oI Ho- 
Ottawa FREE PRess. 
Founded 1869. 
Ottawa, CAN., Mar. 23, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

When Mr, Rowell returns, I wish you 
could uade him to put his memoirs 
in book form. I have been a reader of 
Printers’ Ink for many years and can 
say that I have enjoyed the reading of 
Mr. George P. Rowell’s reco'lections. 

While was in New York a few 
weeks ago I thought I should like to 
call and pay my respects to yourself 
and to a gentleman whom I always look 
up to, but I reasoned that I might only 
bore you by my visit. 

ours truly, 
ALFRED Woop. 


B. SANDERS. 








110 Broad St. 
New York, Mar. 209, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I find the articles of George P. 
Rowell, which you have been runnin 
for the past three months in PRINTERS 
INK, the most interesting articles of the 
kind that I have ever had the good 
fortune to read in Printers’ INK or 
elsewhere. I have gotten into the habit 
of looking at the end of his Story first 
to find out whether or not there appears 
to be signs of an early ending. J] am 
sure Mr. Rowell has material to keep 
up this series for months more, and |! 
trust you will persuade him to do so 
if he shows any signs of stopping 
earlier, Very truly _yours, 

J. D. Morrison. 


1905. 
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McClure’s for April contains a page 
advertisement headed, “An Automo 
bile Advertisement Without Pictures,” 
and the Little Schoolmaster com- 
mends the page for ‘its effectiveness 
and novelty. 





THE WASTE BASKET OR THE MAIL BOY? 


Which is the greatest enemy to advertising 
literature—the waste basket or the boy who 
goes to the postoffice for his employer’s mail ? 

Some people who send out ‘advertising pos- 
sess the fond belief that if the literature ‘‘gets 
there’’ and escapes the waste basket, all will 
be well, but it may be well to remember that a 

at many business concerns rent a box or 
cower at their postoffice into which all their 
o- is placed, and a boy is custodian of the 


ey. 

%o produce anti-waste basket literature is 
the ambition of almost every advertising writer 
and artist, and the greatest amount of thought 
and effort seems to be directed towards escap- 
ing the dreaded basket—— 

‘But how about that healthy young American 
who goes to the postoffice, unlocks that box 
or drawer, walks to the nearest shelf or table, 
and puts the mail through a devlish process of 
elimination ? 

Picking up an especially attractive piece of 
literature, a mailing card or something of the 
kind, under one cent postage, he gives it a 
quick, critical glance, and with “To h—1 
with that thing, my boss don’t want that,’”’ 
throws it into the waste basket. 

Willie or Pete, or whatever his name hap- 
pens to be, knows better than to monkey with 
sealed mail under two-cent postage, but adver- 
tising matter? Phew! Willie stands net in 
awe of the most experty advertising expert’s 
creation, and he seems to think his self-im- 
posed weeding-out process a part of what he’s 
paid for. 

The average postoffice waste-basket is a 
graveyard of buried advertising hopes and 
gives silent testimony that Willie is onto his 
job. He doesn’t burden himself or his boss 
with anything but first-class mail. 

Anything in the way of a really beautiful 

icture is not consigned to the waste-basket, 

ut don’t delude yourself into thinking the 
boss gets it. Nay,may! It is carried safely 
and with tender care to Willie’s own home, or 
to his young sweetheart’s abode. 

The writer recently stood beside the mail 
boy of one of the largest piano makers in the 
country while the youngster ——- the post- 
office drawer of its contents. This particular 
lad had reduced the eliminating process toa 
science. Papers with which he was evidently 
familiar, through receiving them every day or 
so, he threw away in disgust. Attractive 
printed matter he crumbled up in a bunch and 
also threw aside with a contemptuous grin. 
When he finished he had nothing but first-class 
mail and a big poster card which he took to 
his employer’s office, and from there very 
probably to his own home. 

How many more ‘‘discriminating” mail boys 
are there like this one? 

Have you one? F. S. Moopy. 

Box 267, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Tus is a restaurant om at Cairo, 
Egypt: “Mahommed Ben Ali Yusuf begs 
to announce to Nobility and Cairo 
Smart Set that he has opened high-class 
restaurant shop at No 3, Sharia Manakh, 
Muski. Everything Ar and damn 
cheap.”"—N, Y. Sun, 
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The 1905 Issue. 


LLORES AIT 
Between profit and 
loss and Rowell’s Amer- 
ican Newspaper Direc- 
tory there exists a subtle 
relation of which ex- 
perienced advertisers 
take advantage. As a 
hand-book and_ chroni- 
cler of a vast amount of 
information, intelligently 
classified, and easily ac- 
cessible, the Directory has 
no equal in the world. It’s 
a time-saver and reliable 
reference book for every 
business office. Its sys- 
tem of weighing and 
measuring the probable 
value of periodicals and 
the relative importance of 
Counties, States or sec- 
tions of the country in 
which they are published 
—is often the dividing 
line between profit and 
loss in an advertising 
campaign. Mr. Adver- 
tiser, it’s easy to consult 
the Directory—it may be 
expensive for you to dis- 
regard its information. 
ae 


The 0 year—ready about 
May 20. Price $10.00. 
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THE DETROIT NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


The newspaper situation in De- 
troit is helped by having for its 
support the highest average class 
of readers on one side, and is re- 
tarded by the presence of Ontario 
on the other, where the people are 
as much behind the age as the 
residents on the United States 
side of the line are in advance of 
it. 

I think it will not be denied that 
Michigan, or particularly the low- 
er peninsula, is among the most 
enlightened communities in the 
United States, that the social con- 
ditions are on a more equal and 
higher level than elsewhere, and 
that the advantages of education 
in its true sense are more general- 
ly distributed. It was not only the 

rst State to found a university 
but has kept Ann Arbor in the 
very front rank of practical 
schools, where the curriculum 
never ran to fads but was main- 
tained at that happy average which 
enabled all its students to profit 
by its courses. The common 
school system within its limits is 
of the first order, and the high 
schools are abundant and ably 
conducted, and there is no more 
fertile and beautiful land on earth 
than its two southern tiers of 
counties, embracing as it does the 
Oak Openings «| Cooper’s ro- 
mance and touched with his ad- 
miring hand before it was settled 
at all. Since then a wealthy and 
tasteful people have enhanced its 
attractiveness and added to its 
beauties. 

In Canada, on the other hand, 
and particularly in that part 
of it contiguous to Detroit there 
is a large colored population re- 
cruited in ante bellum days by the 
underground railway. This agen- 
cy concerned itself with getting 
the negro into a country where his 
inalienable right of freedom was 
assured. But it dropped him 
there and left him to his own re- 
sources, and encouraged only by 
the cold to work. So it happens 
that the Detroit papers have little 
or no sale in the nearby eastern 
territory, but in their own State 
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they have the ground thoroughly 
covered. 

Naturally the Free Press is 
thought of at once as a paper 
which has acquired an interna- 
tional reputation. For many years 
the Free Press maintained an 
office in London, England, where 
it printed a weekly edition con- 
taining chiefly the jests of M. 
Quad, otherwise Charles B Lewis, 
and the singularly clever and at- 
tractive work of Robert Barr, now 
standing well in the front rank of 
original, prolific literary men of 
the world. These two men gave 
the Detroit Free Press its fame, 
both national and _ international, 
and after their withdrawal from 
its staff it still continued their de- 
partments unimpregnated by any 
of the genius which had personal- 
ly illumined them. For some 
years the old reputation clung to 
the sheet and it continued to be 
the most copied paper in the coun- 
try. The length of the articles 
lent them readily to the exchange 
editors’ scissors, and it was some- 
time before he discovered that he 
was copying the drivel of mere 
imitators. 

We all remember Bijah the 
court constable and the judge, the 
one so wise and plain and the 
other so pompous and garrulous, 
creations that have their place in 
the vast gallery of fun-making 
figures, which the newspaper hu- 
morist has created. But Barr drew 
his pictures from a wider field. 
Nothing came amiss to him. 
Whether it was the sour Scotch- 
man, the vivacious Celt, whether 
dealing with palace or hovel, the 
life of Americans in business or 
the studies of characters well 
known to bizarre, they were all 
alike touched by the genius of the 
great reporter. For, although 
Barr has long passed that stage of 
his career, he is still in his writing 
the reporter and the very best of 
his type since the time of Charles 
Reade. 

The Free Press did not seem to 
understand what it had lost. It 
went maundering along with its 
stories written by inefficient hands, 
and it couldn’t seem to understand 
that one writer was not as good as 
another. So it may be guessed 
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that these men were accidentally 
of its staff. At another time in its 
career, and dating far back of 
Lewis and Barr, it had another 
distinguished journalist who was 
in fact its part owner—Wilbur F. 
Story of the Chicago Times. 
Story sold out his interest when 
he began to suspect that Chicago 
had a future and went there to 
establish his great paper. It too 
has passed away, and its name is 
not even hyphenated in the titles 
borne by the Chicago papers. But 
that’s another story. 

The Free Press is controlled by 
Wm E. Quinby who is _ under- 
stood to own go per cent of its 
stock. His right hand, however, 
is T. J Barry, foreman of the com- 
posing room and a pretty shrewd 
Irishman. The Hree Press for a 
long time maintained a _ show 
printing job department. I believe 
it no longer does, certainly not as 
an attachment to its newspaper. It 
is I believe conducted by their dra- 
matic editor old G. P. Goodale, 
who in summer can be found on 
Broadway soliciting show printing 
orders. He illustrates in his own 
person the career of a dramatic 
critic seduced from the dignities 
of journalism by the seductive re- 
wards of commerce. Goodale was 
once of the able and independent 
critics of the country. ow no 
show is “too mean and base,” if it 
have the price, not to secure his 
three-sheet exaltation. Its Lon- 
don issue has long since disap- 
peared, being cut out by the new 
journalism started by the Morn- 
ing Mail, the Leader and kindred 
sheets. It still, however, has a 
strong local hold in the State. 
Generally speaking it is Demo- 
cratic although the State is now 
safely enough Republican, return- 
ing a solid congressional delega- 
tion. When Hazen S. Pingree 
was Governor, the State hardly 
knew what it was, and before that 
time it was seriously afflicted with 
the Green-back Labor heresies. 
There is still in the State a fine 
protective body of straight Dem- 
ocratic voters and if these all read 
the Free Press its prosperity were 
easily assured. 

There is one figure in Detroit 
journalism which is singularly 
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dominant and whose influence in 
the newspapers of the country is 
not only great but is exercised in 
the sanest and most able way. 
He is one of the most lovable 
men, genial, hearty and happy, and 
showing but little evidence of hav- 
ing passed the Psalmist age of 
ripeness, He is retired from busi- 
ness now, lives in Detroit and his 
personality still dominates the 
Evening News, but he cannot be 
said to have withdrawn the po- 
tentiality of the name of James E. 
Scripps from the Scripps-McRae 
League and the Kellogg and But- 
ler chain of Good Luck papers in 
the West, all of which were really 
the outgrowth of his Detroit suc- 
cess, although I think he has sold 
all his interest except in the State 
of Michigan. He began journal- 
ism on the Chicago Tribune as 
far back as 1856 and in 1873 start- 
ed the News. Subsequently he 
joined with his brothers and other 
members of his family who had 
their start with him in the News 
in founding successively the Cleve- 
land Press, St. Louis Chronicle, 
Cincinnati Post and other highly 
successful evening papers. Mr. 
Scripps is a philanthropist and has 
given largely to charities, and in 
his seventieth year went to Lans- 
ing as State Senator. He is a fine 
broad gauge business man and 
a public-spirited citizen. He made 
the News a success from the start, 
and he has kept it on the move 
since then, never permitting it to 
fall behind the very best in the 
country. I rank the News in the 
same class as the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, the Baltimore News, 
Washington Star and Chicago 
Evening News. It is strikingly 
independent. So independent that 
it was once cast in damages for 
$20,000 for libel. I believe that 
was the sum, anyway it was not 
less and possibly much more. The 
libel laws of Michtgan have not 
always been easy and they are 
now in fact somewhat rigid, at 
least nominally so—the respecta- 
bility of its press being potent to 
hold the execution of the severity 
of the laws in check. 

The News has enjoyed and pro- 
fited by the service of one admir- 
able writer, M. J. Dee. He is 
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chiefly an editorial writer although 
he is an all-round newspaper man. 
I recall a special illustration of his 
bewildering cleverness in the case 
of the doctor who held an autopsy 
on the skulls of a family burned in 
a market garden in the suburbs in 
the city. These bones were all 
that were recovered and they were 
partially destroyed. The faculty 
pronounced them to be the bones 
of hogs’ heads. There was known 
to be a barrel of that meat in the 
cottage. When they were being 
thrown out a bullet dropped out 
of one of them, and a further 
search revealed that the pigs—if 
pigs they were—had been killed 
by bullets in the brain, and then 
the discovery was made that the 
bones were the fragments of the 
skulls of four persons—a man and 
his wife and two children—and 
that to the crime of murder had 
been added arson to conceal the 
capital offense. Dee’s treatment 
of the faculty was the most ex- 
quisite irony. The News had just 
lost the big libel suit in which a 
doctor was the successful litigant, 
and Dee squared his scores with 
the profession in a series of ar- 
ticles from grave to gay, in which 
he bantered and chaffed the pro- 
fession to the last stage of endur- 
ance. 

Until recently the News was as- 
sociated with the Tribune in its 
Sunday issue. It is the Tribune 
which is really the Sunday sheet. 
The Tribune is now the morning 
paper par excellence in Detroit, 
and owes its enviable position to 
the push and enterprise of Ralph 
H. Booth, its editor and publisher. 
Mr. Booth is a young man and 
until recently had been conducting, 
as owner and publisher, the Chi- 
cago Journal. He made a success 
of it and four months ago went 
to Detroit and acquired the vir- 
tual control of the Tribune and 
Sunday News Tribune. That he 
has succeeded so wonderfully is 
the subject of unusual comment. 
Detroit, I should have said while 
speaking of Michigan, is the 
worthy city of a prosperous State. 
The city is the center of the auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry 
in the United States, and a variety 
of trades support a vast body of 
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representative labor. To all these 
and the better element the Tri- 
bune appeals very strongly. It 
dates back many, many years and 
has been known under various 
names and to a variety of owners. 
Once some men from Minneapolis 
ran it, R. B. Gelatt and C. E. 
Russell being among them. Rus- 
sell went afterwards to the New 
York Herald and then into the 
employ of Hearst, where he found 
his vocation in free-hand journal- 
ism which his soul loveth. He is 
now engaged in —- the 
meat and car trusts in Every- 
body's. Shortly after Gelatt and 
Russell left. It is entirely inde- 
pendent of the News, even to the 
extent of disagreeing with it in 
politics. It prides itself on being 
up to date and it is in fact. Its 
mechanical equipment is the latest 
and best, its editorial and news 
departments are conducted on the 
most liberal scale and the features 
of the paper are selected with pre- 
cise knowledge of what the com- 
munity wants. Booth found the 
daily Tribune with a good circula- 
tion, and recent statements show 
he has lifted it in less than six 
months to nearly 30,000, and has 
built the Sunday News Tribune to 
nearly 65,000. He is a young man 
but knows his business from start 
to finish. It is observable that 
many of the Western papers are 
in the hands of young men. The 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
Medill McCormick, is only 27 
years old, and until you talk with 
him a little you might regard him 
as a boy. But he isn’t—he is one 
of the most wide-awake, advanced 
and far-seeing newspaper men in 
the country, of which his newspa- 
per, and largely by his efforts, is 
in the front rank. Booth is only 
a little older, but he is sedate and 
earnest, and thorough. He _ has 
wisely taken the Chicago Tribune 
and the /nquirer of Philadelphia 
as the models from which he 
shapes his own paper and he has 
combined the virtues, or at least 
the merits of both. 

The Journal is an evening paper 
which has had a stormy career. 
Started by Mr. Brearly who was 
the advertising manager of the 
News, and with money, he made 
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while in that employ, he began and 
continued to abuse the News. In 
fact most of the newspapers that 
have begun in Detroit, instead of 
emulating the model afforded by 
the News’ success, have sought to 
find their account in lampooning it 
and usually with disastrous re- 
sults to themselves. The paper 
was subsequently purchased by 
Wm. Livingstone, President of 
the Dime Savings Bank and after- 
ward by him sold to Frank An- 
drews and a syndicate of capital- 
ists, including E. D. Stair. An- 
drews’ spectacular course in busi- 
ness led to his conviction of a 
felony. His interest was then sold 
to Stair who now dominates the 


+ ; 
._ The United States Daily was 
the event of recent times in De- 
troit. It may be said that the in- 
cident is closed, but it illustrates 
the banal attempts to float news- 
papers which aspire to make a 
living as mere pirates and adven- 
turers, and cut into the profits of 
legitimate business without creat- 
ing any. The paper was started 
by Hutchinson the founder of the 
trading stamp _— system. The 
unique feature of the paper was 
that there was printed in the cor- 
ner of it a trading stamp. Its plan 
was to make the grocer and milk- 
man the agent of delivery, and if 
the tradesmen you had didn’t de- 
liver it to you you would get one 
that did. The United States gov- 
ernment soon interfered with it by 
refusing second-class mail privi- 
leges and presentlv, in about three 
months in fact, the United States 
Daily died. Willis Abbott, who 
was W. J. Bryan’s cabinet during 
the times he expected to be presi- 
dent, was its editor. The Daily 
had some news service from 
Hearst. Its investment should 
have cost some $150,000 on its 
face. As a matter of fact only 
about $30,000 were ever expended. 
The new presses were taken back 
by their makers and other liabili- 
ties were left hanging. 

The Times is now in the fifth 
year of its pretty troubled exist- 
ence. Its editor and publisher, 
James Schermerhorn began _ it 
under the title of To-Day which 
he subsequently wisely changed to 
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Times. The Times is an evening 
paper. It is an exception to the 
rule that a new paper in this city 
does not seek its own advance- 
ment by envious revilings of the 
News. It has always been jour- 
nalistically courteous, 

The Abend Post, the German 
publication, is worthy and enter- 
prising. Formerly Detroit was 
noted for the German element in 
its population which, with that of 
St. Louis, was the very artistocracy 
of the immigration to this country. 
But the German people are now 
pretty well merged with the best 
American families, and at any rate 
the German balance in Detroit is 
lost. Their papers are, however, 
worthy representatives of the col- 
ony of which it may be said that 
all or nearly all its members take 
also the English Journal, There is 
also the Volksblatt, and altogether 
the German colony is well minis- 
tered to as far as the German 
Press is concerned. 

Detroit has one daily which is 
sui generis—the Legal Daily 
News. There is of course a de- 
mand for this publication or it 
could not exist. The lawyers who 
support it have to get money in 
some sort, and as the paper is 
prosperous it may be argued that 
Michigan is a litigant State. In 
reality the old lumber interest fur- 
nished a vast body of suits and 
highly profitable ones. The tim- 
ber cutters didn’t concern them- 
selves much with boundaries. 
Then came for a time the salt 
barons of the Saginaw Valley. 
then the beet sugar interests, and 
finally the railroads and these, and 
more than these, furnished busi- 
ness for the courts. Anyway the 
Legal News daily found its niche. 

In summing up the papers of 
Detroit there is this obvious fact 
shown that the Tribune has spur- 
red the race and easily leads it. 
It reduced its weekly price to ten 
cents and the Free Press followed 
in a dilatory way and professedly 
only for a few weeks, but made the 
rate permanent long after'the Tri- 
bune has swept the field and its 
benefits. It put in new. presses, 
presented original and effective 
plans of circulation, and invented 
profitable methods of publicity for 
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its advertisers. From all these 
sources it drew a definite and dis- 
tinct prosperity. And Ralph Booth 
has no reason to regret Chicago. 
His paper is facile princeps in its 
territory, and apparently has the 
foundation upon which to hold its 
distinction. 
* * * 


The great fortunes which were 
centered in Detroit, and whose 
origin was the lumber trade, are 
still extant, but the new invest- 
ments of Michigan is largély the 
beet sugar and cement industries. 
The extent of this business is 
scarcely to be estimated. The 
commerce that passes through the 
Detroit river is the largest in the 
world. Detroit will reap from the 
sources which are indeed varied 
and only indicated by the sugar, 
the commerce of the lakes, and the 
automobiles, a rich harvest. Her 
future is already secured; where it 
may lead her, and the newspaper 
which ably represents her inter- 
ests, must be the subject of com- 
forting dreams to her people. 

R. E. Raymonp. 


— 
TOO MANY WORDS SPOIL THE 
ELECTRIC SIGN. 


Outside of the big advertisers the 
people in the East are the same as they 
are in Denver. They want to get too 
many words in a given space. An elec- 
tric sign, or any other sign, should be 
oiled down to the fewest possible 
words. In advertising “moving” I don’t 
think there is any need of telling in 
the ad that Turner does good work, 
because you al naturally know that 
anyhow. The Cremo Cigar people, it 
seems to me, have more ads through the 
country than any one else. They don’t 
attempt to tell you what kind of tobacco 
they use, or where they get it. 
practically just say “Cremo.” It is the 
same way with the Uneeda Biscuit peo- 
ple. They don’t attempt to tell you 
whether the people who make them have 
clean hands or feet; that is a foregone 
conclusion with a big firm. 

There are two good ways of getting 
up an electric sign; one is to have it 
large and the yw ow and distinct; 
no flashing on and off, but to be appa 
read with the fewest possible words you 
can use, to keep yourself before the 
people The other way is to have some 
‘moving” feature in your sign, that the 

le will be interested in.—George 
F Farner, before the Denver Ad Club. 
_ oor 


Waccres—“There is the great histori- 
cal novelist and the man who made 
him.” 

aggles—“His publisher?” 
W , —- who wrote 


aggles—‘‘No; the 
the advertisements."—Vs ge. 


They b 
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Modern 
Advertising 


The only book 
of its kind. 


“Modern Advertising” is a book 
which tells about advertising— 
not how to do it, but how it is 
done. There is a little theory in 
it, but considerably more prac- 
tice. 1t is a practical k, 
tracing step by step all of the 
different operations which make 
up, as far as they can be de- 
scribed in print, what is known 
as “ advertising.” 





i atate is a department of 

Advertising business which is 

probably attracting 

attention from more live business men than 

any other one subject. This because adver- 

tising is now broad enough to cover the en- 
ire process of selling goods. 

There has been the need of a book deserib- 
ing advertising as a whole. Several books 
have been written on the subject, but most 
of these books have discussed it only from 
the retailer’s standpoint. 


“Modern Advertising” 


covers the work of the general advertiser, 
the retail advertiser, and the advertising 
oe all the mediums used by 
the advertiser, all the forms and blanks and 
all the tools of the trade, besides giving a 
description of the channels through which 
business is carried on. 

It is one of the books of Appleton’s busi- 
ness series, others of which treat of Railroad 
Transportation, the Modern Bank, the Work 
of Wall Street and the like. 
believe that every man, and, for that 
matter, every woman, who has any sort of 
usiness ition, from thatof minor clerk to 
that of the head of a large manufacturing 
company. will find that an investment of 
$1.62 in this book will pay him. 

“Modern Advertising” is not a text-book. 
It will not teach one how to write ads. It 

11 give to every one who reads it a vivid 
idea of this great fabric or structure inter- 
woven with our business which is called 
“advertising.” 


Modern Advertising 


(Appleton’s Business Series). 
By Earnest Elmo Calkins and Ralph 
Holden. 
Price, $1.50 and 12c. for postage. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 

3 East Fourteentn St., New York. 

Send $1.62 and the work will be sent to your 
address prepaid. _ 
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Used by the United 
States Government. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, TREASURY DEPARTMENT—EXIGENCY. 








° TREASURY DEPARTMENT, F, 
Office of the Secretary, 


WASHINGTON, March 22, 1905. 


ORDER No. 1245. 








Mr. Cuas. J. ZINnGG, 
10 Spruce Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


S1r—You are requested to deliver to the Storekeeper, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., the articles de- 
scribed below, or perform the service specified, it appear- 
ing that a public exigency requires the immediate delivery 
of the articles or the performance of the service, and to 
submit to this Department, on the inclosed form, a receipted 
voucher, which must be fully itemized and AGCOMPANIED 
BY THIS ORDER, payable from the appropriation Contin- 
gent Expenses, Treasury Department: Newspapers and 
Books, 1905. 


1 copy of the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, 2s per your —_— 


dated March 20, 1905, - .- - $10.00 
Div. P. & S, $10.00 
Respectfully, 
H. (Sig.) H. A. TAYLOR, 


Acting Secretary. 
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A FOLLOW Se SYSTEM THAT 
ERSISTS. 


In a ~., moment, about three 
months ago, I wrote to an electric girdle 
firm for one of their pretty little book- 
lets on electricity. It came by’ return 
post. Next week, to the day, I got a 
typewritten letter from the firm, with 
an anatomical diagram enclosed. The 
letter asked me if I got the book; also 
it told me to mark tie spot in the dia- 
gram where I felt bad. I didn’t. Next 
week I got another letter and diagram, 
asking el I delayed marking off 
where I felt bad, and if I didn’t get 
the booklet they would send me one by 
return a registered. As I didn’t feel 
bad, and had no ink, I toek no notice. 
The iva week I gt. some more letters 
to say the firm couldn’t understand why 
I didn’t want a girdle. Silence! The 
fourth week another letter came, asking 
me something to the effect if I thought 
the firm were a blanky liar in saying 
their girdles were the best in the world, 
and didn’t blister like every other girdle, 
and why. in ali creation didn’t I write. 
My speechless attitude still continued. 
ny the fifth letter the firm got milder, 
and enclosed another booklet. I could 
see therein that their girdles were ex- 
cellent, and that they would be a cer- 
tain cure for my complaint if I had it. 
I preserved a dead gloom. The sixth 
letter almost melted my adamantine re- 
ticence. It offered me a tip-top belt, 
catalogued at a fancy ace. at fifty per 
cent discount, if I would only write and 
mark a diagram. But even then I re- 
strained myself and didn’t write. I am a 
strong supporter of the United States 
Government, and I want these girdle 
people to keep helping its postal rev- 
enues along.—Business and Finance, 
New York. 


Ss ed 
STREET AND NUMBER SHOULD 

BE ON ALL PRINTED MATTER. 

ig 7 do so many business men of 

ork persist in giving their ad- 
dresses on cards and letterheads as 
in “buildings,” rather than giving street 
and number addresses? 

Undoubtedly some of those same firms 
have experienced the same annoyance 
when visiting other places, but how 
much more strongly does it apply to the 
ae, on the Hudson. 

uring a recent visit to New York I 
lost many hours —~: to hunt up the 
New York Life Building, the Mil's 
Building, the Stewart Building, the 
Trinity: Building; and_ finally ad to 
leave the city without finding my” man 
in the American Tract Society Building, 
although I had passed it earlier in the 
day. ew York Sun, 











Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
cents a Rehr each insertion , $10.40 a 

line per yerr. Five per cent discount may be 
ded if paid for in advance of zubli- 
cation and ten per cent 7 yearly contract 


y in advance of frat pudliontion. 
y typeand cuts may be used wii 
ertra charge, but if a ified tom és 
asked for an adrert . granted, 
double will be 


WANTS. 


GUNG. experienced, all. all-around newspaper 
man desires change. Write iculars 
“ALUMNUS,” care of ters’ Ink, 


More than 247.000 copies of the py edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. aby two other papers. 
=a INVESTMENTS to pay the in- 
My ability at your service. 
BERT MOREHOUSE, Box 998, Providence, R. I. 


ANTED—Experienced advertising solicitor, 

with New York acquaintance, on well- 

known publication. 1 pr manient position. Office, 
504, 1265 Broadway, N.Y. 


pone open .? comastent or 
workers in all jmureee Write for 

booklet. FERNALD’S N WSPAPER MEN'S EX. 

CHANGE, 368 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


W4z>-— Sample copies and yop 
rates from papers circulati 

lectors of Souvenir Post Card: Photos. ins 

and Stamps. MITTWER, Yoko , Japan, 


yy ty = ee TYPE—A Cyclopedia of Kve 
aceon dae for tins Nee printer Aaver- 


ting Ha it “‘typewise”’: 64 pp., d0c. postpaid; 
ag’ts eA. 8. CARNELL, 150 Nassau St..N_Y: 


NTE P—Good second-hand Newspaper 
for daily, 2,000 cire. Duplex pre- 
os. Give full partic’ culars and lowest cash 


rice 
” M.GILLIS, 133 East 83 East Larned 8t., Detroit. 
ANTED—To buy patente, pote rights or ideas of 
some new, use - x _ ay one 
which can be manufac sold in connec- 


tion with the Beltin, and M Mil aes ly buisness. 
Correspondence solicited. F. RANIVILLE Co., 
Grand Kapids, Mich. 


Es" 4 ADVERTIER and mail-order dealer 

id read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine. ys gy a) of any 
advertising journal in Am Ae copy 
free. THK WESTERN MONTHLY 815 Granu 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Ba in sing, oF th those wanting to 
learn pee or the mail-order busi- 
ness, and those t will be 
interested in our b' eal ‘otter circular. Free 
spar est. WE LK ae, 2219 B, Land 
T Iding, Philadelph: 


ee MANAGER, late with one of 
the national advert nee y open ben 
engagement. Forcible write: rt desi 
and inake-up Executive ability’ the ‘hi on, 
lass position only considered. Address 
“O.,” Printers’ Ink. 


tae yt MAN WANTED.—Man to take 
of pdvertisinn department of con- 
cern mansfacturing — railway supplies. 
One having siren with fa rience in this line 
preferred. Address, wit particulars,“A. M.,’ 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


———— WANTS PCS! PCSIIION.—I can furn- 

ish g nde, Will copy for advertise- 

ments of mr kind - ree it —— with 
retailer or manufactu: salary wanted 

and of work will be 

“acco Reply = “J. R.,” care Printers’ 








SSS “energetic  Romeener sed 
man 
able to build upa newspaper or r periodical, liber- 
ally educated, printer, rare steady, industrious, 
wants ae editor 01 da yp al ol 
good c ication. or smal 
” “C.,.” care Printers” y Ink. 





WW ARTED—4n advertising manager, who can 
show naib ncn of push, can can have entire 
control, uvon liberal terms, of all advertising 
placed in a high-class, established mig mag- 
azine. Address 
MAGAZINE,” care of P. O. Box 4 
Washington, He c 


DVERTISING MANAGER, with special 
knowledge of engraving house work, warts 
position, I can do your illustrations justice, as 
well as the writeup. Are you looking for a 
ractical man of that sort! 1’ll be on the mar- 


- . FRANCIS UARROLT,, 
Care of Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 














N fee. 
pms ‘ous vil in New York 
F of abou inhabitants, the business men 
i, for a bright, active man with — oes 
tical know. of the newspaper ‘ust 
know newsand mechanical end of r. Politics 
of paper to _ a The ght "e of 
man wiil receiv: f neces- 


sary. Address 
“C. J. Z.,” care of Printers’ Ink, New York. 


. 4 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
of ability who seek positions as adwriters 

and ad managers should use the classified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the busivess journal for 
advertisers, Ve ye weekly at 10 apes 8t., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six words to the line. PRINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing adversieere 
than any other publication 1n the United Stater. 


E ARE BRAIN BROKERS—We are under 
yz hee many employers to supply 


men for —, but we have not 
enough ‘iets, ‘men to fill the opportunities now 
on our lists. igriad, Tech are Bn ey of filling an 
Executive, bey or Salesman posi- 
tion, paying f m ‘$1,000 to $5, a year, write 
for plan an booklet tellin; ng ow we can market 

our ability. (Offices in 12 cities. HAPGOODS 
cos » — eee Suite 511, 309 Broadway, 

Yor! 


7 ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations yf who wish to qual- 


ify for reaay tions at a week and over, to 
write for f: ony of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leadin: Fn mn eve! 


where. One graduate fills lace, another 
$5,000, and any number Bay 
clothing adwriter in New York owes This rn 
cons _ a few months to my teachings. De- 


shor BOW! 
meGEORO’ H. POWELL. Ads ertising wa gaa 
ness Expert, 1467 Temple Court. New York. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 
To get into the Periodical Publishing Business, 
And get in right, 
Is avery wise business aim. 
But it is not always easy. 
That is why I am here 
To help people invest wisely 
Ina very attractive and profitable business. 
I sell all kinds of periodicals— 

Trade, Professional, Sporting, Literary, 
Mail-Order, : 
Agricultural, Household, Mi 

I help you study the field 

And to size up different properties. 

Iam unbiased, 

As all sellers pay same brokerage. 

The movement toward specialization 

Makes the present a good time 

To take up periodical publishing 

Ina good field. 

You can buy for moderate outlay 

The right kind of an undeveloped paper 

Which will grow into a great property. 

A 4 ate, sure and desirable - 
ing is here pr 

{ sell a large portion of al) the papers 

Of this kind 

Changing hands in the whole country. 

Ask for my bulletin. 





d. 





EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
Broker in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ 3 RS’ MAGAZINE. 
lation 17.500 (@@). - Broadway, New York. 





SPECIALIZED PUBLICA gl 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
lation 17.500 (©@). 253 Broadway, New T= 
+> 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Cireu. 
lation 17,500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
—__ ++ —__—_ 


DESIGNERS AND Ib! ILLUSTRATORS. 





oS i tRoons print 
‘avin; 
ing. "TH ian LEY STU SrUDe as Beg Y. 


PREMIUMS, 
ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 





P kers 
and wholesale deaiers in aoe and kindred 
lines, 500-page list price illustrated catalogue, 
blished Enoually, issue now ready; e 
F. MYERS CO.. 46w, 48-50 52 Maiden Lane, N.¥ 
eo 
PRINTING. 
RINTING reasonable prices. MERIT 
P® pREss RESS Bethichens Pa. 
PAPER. 
B BASSETT & TT & SUTPHIN, 
5 — St.. New York City. 
a specialty. Diamond } Perfect 


Coated pape: 
White for Phish are fe cateloge 


CEDAR CHESTS. 


OTH-PROOF Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 
a -] red aes nd _ absolutely proof 
oths. Prices low. Send for bookie. 
TMEDMONT FURNITORE Cu., Statesville, N 


SUPPLIES. 
US, “Reliance” absorbent paper on y 
hh. INK dries quick as re of 
neversmuts. Get samples and prices from F'NK & 
ON, Printers, 5th, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co.. Limited 


e of 17 Spruce 8t., New Yo rk, sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 


trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 








Unisomens, Manufacturers, Paperhangers, 

posters — eee ihat uses » soa 

is eemiie the advan ee ee ard’s 

Cold Water Paste. Sample cokers [ae ll to 

Pe. interested person. BERN. ’S AGENCY, 
Tribune Building, Chicago. 


OXINE—A non-exvlosive, non-burning sub- 
stitute for lye and gasoline. Doxine re- 
tempers and improves the suction rollers. It 
will not rust metal or hurt the hands. Recom- 
mended by the best printers for hey one 
protection of half-tones. For by the 
and ae by the DOX MANFo CO. 
inton, Ja. 


(et ee 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers. 10 Spruce 
e 8t.. New York. Service good and prompe. 


_—+oor——_———- 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTION. 


Aaa selling Soon the trade and 
-order firms can secu rompt and 
satisfacto: vy National Dis- 


tributing guarantees an ho 
judicious, house t>-howse distribution o of adver- 
tising matter guywhere in the United 

4 distri are bonded and make this 
work their exclusive business. No boys. 


for particu! 
WILL A. MOLTON, 


fae moe se pens my 


National Smear Distributer, 
Main Office, St. Clair 8t., 
Clev: Tob oO. 
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BOOKS. 
atunes fuser. pv eer; . book mailed 
F an at § +, = a and 
Tai Mark ashingto’ b.C. 
Established ack Pope 
PRINTERS. 


RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
P Neb., for copyright lodg Fyn 


Ww E print Print catalogues, book bgeitete, circulars, adv. 
ds, Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. CO., 514 Main 8t.. Cincinnati, O. 





a ene. 


E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 

We do the clecirotyping fo for wae of the 
largest advertisers in the cou ite us for 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWFORD & CALDER. 45 
Rose 8t., New York. 


or 
MAILING MACHINES. 
BED DICK MATCHLESS MAILEK, lichtest and 
uickest. Price ALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo. N. Y. 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
ey > MACHINES—No 


type used in 
stenci] addressing machine. A 
card lex ros a addressing used by the 


» New York. 
1310 Pontiac Blig., 388 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Ts STANDARD AUTO AD ADDRESSER is a high 
speed addressing machine, run by motor or 

er. System ees card index idea. 
Prints visibly; perforated card used; errors im- 
nn le; operation simple. Correspondence so- 


B. F. JOLINE & CO. 
123 Liberty St., New York. 
——___+o>—__—_—_—_ 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 
Ts all we make. Bs agen ane right. 
ST. 


Sample sets and pri orem 
DARD INDEX CARD. COMPANY, 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 


COIN CARDS, 





$ PER 1 Less for more; any printing 
TRE IN WRAPPER CO.. Detroit. Micb. 
for $3. 10,000. . Any printing. 
1,000.cm. Coin ee Bison, Is. 


Ennead aonelnene 
: ADVERTISING SPECIALITIES. 
I WRITE and yg “five-inch square” Gas 
Range ads for 
Send data for free sam sample od 
'Y C. BARD, Oneonta, N. ¥. 
Gert aa Ad Writing only. 
———— or 
IMITATION TYPEWRI' WRIITEN LETTERS. 
or agg i Typewritten Le lot f the highest 
Derad furnish ribo i matching vile, 
Semper tor stamp. TIRMITH PTG. CO. B13 
| A, oledo, Ohio. 
POST CARDS. 


Burs post cards printed one gto, oy - 
| words a ards,” carried i 


Prices on ap; 
STANDARD, 61 ‘Ann 8t., N. Y. 


ALF TONES made from | photeges of ho- 
tels,ijocal views, business — ings, etc., 

suitable for printing ys Also print 

“samples furnished. 


BrANDARD. 61 Ann nn St? 
——__—+99—__— 
TYPEWRITER R RIBBONS. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL WAY 
coupon sheet—whoiceate 


hd leary. 
” for 





ogg BE, 
Coupon as eb for J We rr. 
ry ny, soon as need CLA. 


. 
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MAIL ORDER. 





I MADE $25,000 a year doi @ mail-order 

business and started with . I can teach 

a Send 10 5 aoa, ‘or Mail Order 
. H,. ROWAN, 

43 E. Adelaide st, Toronto, Can. 


Wy Aionoge ADVERTISERS—Try house to 

house advertising; it will pay you big. Our 
men will deliver your circusars and cat: logues 
direct to the mail-order buyer. You can reach 
= who never see a tment of any Gevcription 

rom one year’s end another. When once 
reached the rest is easy. We have reliable agents 
ited States and 


to savervieera who desire to make con- 
tracts — vow ll the seco ol We guaran. 
poe on Jorrespondence 40! 
Na NAL ADVERTISING Cu., 700 Oakland 
Bank Building, Chicago. 


iti 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


AGT wanted to sell ad novelties; 254 com, 
$ samples, l0c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N. Y. 


RITE forsample and price new combirmtion 

Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man. THE 
WHITE HAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large cities. cities. 


——- OR CONVENTION a, 
made from nails. They're sub- 
—_— -— cheap. Sample, a World's’ Fair 
souveD 
WICK HATHAW AY’S C’RN, Box 10. Madison, O. 


Color Barometers. "flss.2%; 


aiied in 6: 1 y postage. Sa ooe 
maii n Nonb e 5 e per 
1.000. inc)nd: ri ak ce 10c. for sample, 
FINK & SON, a al ore Chestnut, Philadel Iphia. 





TIN BOXES. 


F you have an atontiirs, my icage 70 

I will sell more better ices for 
them. Decorate yl 4, - cwoan appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, and preserve the 
contents, LF = uy in one-half gross lots and 
at very low pri e folks who 


Fite tl teliows, o 


and, in fact, for most of the 
Bey, just as much attention a oa. 
ter send for our new illustra‘ 


contains lots of yale po ened ay ‘and is 
free. AMERICAN —e COMPANY, u 
Verona Street Y. The largest 


"BOXES outaide 
maker of TIN xe outaide the Trust. 





PRESS se 


OUTHWEST Press Clippi Topeke, 
Kan., covers Kan., Mo” vr -» Tex. OT. LT 





STOCK CUTS. 


UTS of the words “Post Card,” in ongend 
two colors. STANDARD, 61 Ann St., N. Y. 


PAGE catalog of 4,000 of 4,000 stock cuts suitable 
for department store newspaper adver- 
16" The cute} sell for 15 a! foe 
Business ——7 spolications will get a ca’ 
log by return mail. Bo: mai x “‘8.,” Print Printers’ Ink, uy 
FOR SALE. 


T° Pat pan mega Aye, re in_small to 
busin ‘HL RALD, ” Utica, _— 


Le yet Potter Angle Bar Perfecting 
Ly... ith stereotyping machinery. Prints 


a famine. 13 ems. for selling, re- 
i) ‘oe 
ie. THE BEACOR? ” Wichita, Kansas. 


| ae ts SLR Westie news r in county seat 
payin i handsome! a: Only em = 

quant ie ® Office in connection. Also six- 

dwelling. and lot 75x150 feet et in. Will I sell 

for ag than value = real estate. Great op 

tunity for newspaper man who wishes comfo ort. 

able Ld, with 1 little work and no worry. 

Address “C.,” 


Lock Box 4, 
Trenton, 





Ga. 
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TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (@©). 258 Broadway. New York. 


ee R41, ESTATE,” Amsterdam. N, ¥., cireu- 
iation 3.000, for real estate dealers and 
owners; $1 a year; names of buyers each month. 
— te 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


CENTS per line for advertising in THE 
JU. NON. Bethiehem, Pa, 


TT SunpDay Times, Richmond, Me. vont ads, 
5 lines, 25c. each insertion. Copy free 


HE Bex, Danville, Va. Only evenin rin 
T field. Average circ’n, } cire’n, Retetary, 7 pape 
we af bee panel GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 

al card request will bring sample copy. 


amin DEALERS’ MAGAZINE Circu- 
lation 17,500 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


HE EVANGEL. 
Scra . Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 20¢. 2c. agate line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $16 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year 


oerns conver. ‘half-tones, 1-col.. $1; nese 
10c. pe THE YOUNGBTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO. Youngstown. Ohi 


a 4 issue of the all Newspaper 
a 4 will show that the average issue 
A, the ne fpoy iss. RECORD in 1904 was 1,150. Aver- 


* aoa SHOW WINDOW TRIMMING!—Full 

course of lessons for the country merchantin 
The Cincinnati Trade Review. Send 25 cents 
for one year’s trial subscription. THE CINGIN- 
NATI TRADE REVIEW. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a CHATTANOOGA PRESS, Chat- 

— Tenn., 50.000 circulation guaran- 

200,000 readers. Best medium 

Seth % tor mail-order and general advertising. 

Rate, 15 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, no 
pay. 





fly THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL 
COVERS 
SOUTHEASTERN OHIO. 


The big city papers reach this terri- 
tory but little. The Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland and Pittsburg papers 
have but small circulation bere. The 
Zanesville Signal covers the field. 


“MAJOR JOHN M. CARSON, 
for more than thirty years the repre- 
sentative of leading New York and Phil- 
adelphia journals at the National Capi- 
tal, says: 

“Zanesville ought to be proud of 
the Signal. It would be a credit toa 
city with a population of 200,000. The 
fact that Zanesville isa field for a news- 
paper of the type of the Signal indi- 
cates a progressive and substantial citi- 
zenship The story of a live town is 
told through a live newspaper.” 

The Signal produces results for adver- 
tisers. 


THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL. 


JAMES R. ALEXANVER, Publisher, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
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MAIL-ORDER NOVELTIES, 


Wisi to-day for free ‘Book of Specialties,”’ 
an illustrated catalogue of latest imported 
retry, 


je 
== and _ optical wong ot 5 onl 
SINGER BROS. neicalRooge ¥. ” 





_—_+or——- 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


wo DIRECTORY of all Witmington 
Del.) business men and houses. $1.00. 
EASIER DIRECTORY CO., Wilmington, Del. 


1 00 NAMES farmers on rural routes, 
9 Wau! a , Wis. Eight com- 
plete lists, recent y personal canvass. 
Only lists ‘obtainable. ere 

,” Waupaca, Wis. 


—— - +0 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


RED W. KENNEDY, 171 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, writes advertising—your way—his way. 


EW petbge! on and advertising copy for your lins 
cheap enough by our method. ART 
LEAGUE, New York. 


A =5 = (22), having made a thorough 
study of advertisement writing, desires 
position. ANDERSON, Printers’ Ink. 


A=: WRITING—nothing more. 
Been at it 14 years. 
JED SCARBORO, 
557a Halsey St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


REATEST adv. scheme in existence for boom- 
ing sture trade without expense. It 
creases sales, secures and holds customers. 
Good anywhere in any store. Send 25c. and if 
found satisfactory send 75c. more. A.J. BRUCE, 
Adv. Expert, Marinette, Wis. 


ArS Lg pd ap-mar, 
h 20 years’ experience in one of the 9 
pg EA Furniture factories of New York, makes 


a 
Fe will will supply a resultful campaign in kin- 
dred lines for one year 
To the Ist applicant—Free. 
To the os $5 monthly. 
To the 34 iy A 
FENN, 225 West 28th 8t., City. 


NS) - SIX “NEVERS,.” 
The man who places first cost ahead of the 
power guinet from pertinent originality 
and asnctive pove es! 
MPLOYS ME 


The man ane cme advertising as @ mere 
item of his Expense Account to be kept down, 
and not as a ag oo effort to 
buy notice for bis 

NEVER EMPLOYS M 

The man content to turn his ‘aoa over to 14 
lowest bidder, and who is Loe inte: 
bein oanes oe certain that he has reach the very low- 

est bidder, * 


EVER —— MK. 
The man who has pp 


very strong beliet—that it will J.) him to 


his dvertiaing ve in dual and at- 
tractive as to cure ag Fy being carefully kept 
and constantly talked 


about. 
NEVER EM EMPLOYS ME. 

The man who is satisfied with Commercial 
Literature not a whit better than his competi- 
tors have been and are now sending out—that is 
to say, the man who cannot see any pecuniary 
advantage in being a class by himself— 

NEVER EMPLOYS ME. 

The man who cannot, or will not, see that he 
incessantly needs fresh ‘opportunities to sellhe 

oods before their sale can increase, and then 
foes not feel drawn to secure such opportunities 
by buying and ying. for them, 

MPLOYS ME. 
In addition to the above “Confessions,” I make 
talogues. Booklets, Price Lists, Folders, (ir- 
culars, ene ja and og Circular Letters 


ewspa pager. 5 Magen 
ts many 


I make all of these oo without one atom of 
reverence for “ruts,” ed methods, or 
even 3 the way Saar ‘poonle usually make 
them. I have Jap tI @ strong aversion to 


0.888 ied runny (ad LA ULE 108 Sansom 8t.,Phile, 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
. Goes GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco, Ca). 
W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM 
e PANY, Laclede de Building, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


0 hs = 4 AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y 
Medical journal advertising exclusively. 


Does & CO., Advertisi nts, 44 Broad 
Y. Private wii vate wires, n, Vhila, ete. 


AIL order advertising a specialty. THK 
STANLEY DAY AGENCY, Newmarket, N.J. 


PRE H. 1. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Establish: 


925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
URTIS-NEWHALL CO. presttiches 1895. Los 
Angeles, Califo: v. 











High Water Mark Circulation. 


THE BILLBOARD 


America’s leading theatrical weekly, 
printed and circulated 


25,187 Copies 
For its issue dated March 18, 


And the demand is still growing. RATE 
ADVANCES TO I6c. MAY I. 








magazine, trade paper verdising. elas 











IONEER ADVERTISING CO., lulu—Cos- 
—— population Ruy ag | six years’ 


walls, distributing, mailing lists. ns 


A LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
— —" Agente Establish 
ks elphia. Advertis- 


ae on kinds placed: in every part of the world. 


ARNHART AND SWASEY, San Francisco— 
—_ ~ Beanay Co of Chicago; employ 60 

people; even vertisers ny aevielng: judiciously 
newspapers, bi illboards, walls walls. cars, distributing 


) hg ~~ 4 appropriations for Sor Cannings are bm 


achieve results through intelligent selection of of 
best —y 7 which no if — of Can- 
ada can do. Write us. THE D ARATS AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY, Ltd., Montreal 











HALF-TONES. 
EWSPAPER was 
2x3, 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered wh mien ab ‘accompanies the order. 


Send for 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO.. Knoxville, Tenn. 








IT WILL PAY YOU TO Us! 


THE FREIE ZEITUNG 


tn hy J steading | German eieti 
Bee ee stalt of the 100,08 more 
ous German bu 4 A Newark and vi vi- 


cinity. 


\ 





ESTABLISHED 1858 a 


3,000,000 


People in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. Advertisements in 


The Bell Telephone 
Directory of Philadelphia 


Have a persistency posi- 
tively unequalled. Times 
handled 


100,000,000 

















A CHICAGO 
ADVERTISING EXPERT 
IS COMING EAST. 


A writer and manager ied national repu- 
tation—of recognized authority and origi- 
nal, practical ideas, will take up his perma- 
nent residence in New York after April 10. 

His executive ability and successful 
business experience in almost every chan- 
nel of Publicity, must make money for 
any Manufacturer, Publisher or Advertis- 
ing Agency with whom he connects. 

A man worth knowing. 

Will be open for a pro} tion on either 
or interest with live, liberal 

concern. Principals only adcress 

PROFESSIONAL, care Printers’ Ink. 




















The West! 














How Jest to reach its people can be told you dest by a 
Western Agency. Write to us if you want to know. 


F. J. COOPER ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Largest exclusive advertising agency on the Pacific Coast. 
78 Geary Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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WE should like every ad- 
vertiser who has any- 
thing to sell which will supply 
a need of mind or body for 
good people in good homes, 
to ask us to show how 


Che Sanday eool Eanes 


PHILADELPHIA, 
is a pilot that can steer him 
safely and surely and straight 
into the homes of about one 
in every fifteen of the 
1,501,963 Sunday - school 
superintendents and teach- 


WHY STUDY PROOF-READNG ? 


Ls ps reading is a profession at which 
Fig le earn cppeedtipres a amend income, 
is — 1, ag 
calls for education, and appeals 
semen hy of refinement. 

In addition to that,a knowledge of proof- 
reading is convenient and almost necessary 
to everyone who has to do with preparation 
of copy for the printer. This means adver- 
tisement writers, authors, newspaper men, 
publishers and even stenographers and 
others doing office work. 


THE INTERCONTINENTAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY 


offers a course in Proof-reading, taught b: 
— intelligent and well graded, whic 
mastered in twenty lessons, and 
about which I would! like to write to you 
Even if you are not interested in Proof- 
reading, don’t fo: % that the J. C. U. offers 
courses of study every line of human 
progress, all of which is descri in 


“THE ger haa OF 
PRESIDEN 








which I an ye lad to on to you, with 
~~ compliments, eit you will write to me. 
‘ou can write me in the secure confi 
dence that your request will not lay you 
open to the call = bl solicitor or agent, as 
the |. C. U. has nei 
Yours for ‘knowledge, 


ner ann 


for ti tise a 


ers of the different Evangel- 
ical denominations in the 
United States and Canada. 
If you will ask us we will plan to 
make The Sunday School Times most 
effective in helping to solve your 
special advertising problem. 
We shall be pleased to hear from you. 54 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
901-902 Witherspoon Bldg.. Philad’a, Pa. 


SLOW TO PERCEIVE 


“He who will not see is much the same as if he had no eyes."’ 





Write me at 
1051 I. C. U. Building, Washington, D.C. 










































There are an enormous number of printers throughout the country 
who are blind to their own interests, and who seem to take a delight in 
following in the rut they made for themselves years ago. They will ac- 
cept all sorts of trade deals, or pay any old price as long as the bill is 
charged. When the end of the year rolls around they find themselves 
just as poor as at the beginning, and seem to be thankful that things 
are no worse. They forget that the ravages of time wears apon their 
vitality as well as on the machinery, and after Jong years of toil they 
eventually pass away, and the only legacy they leave behind is a monu- 
ment of debts. My system of asking cash in advance has been the 
means of educating many a printer to steer clear of falling into debt, 
and of learning to do without many little things which they would not 
hesitate to order if the item was charged. Send for my price list and 
at your leisure compare it with what you have been charged for inks 
on credit or through trade deals. When my goods are not found as 
represented, I refund the money and reimburse the purchaser for the 
transportation charges. Address, 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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Los 
Angeles 
Times | 


Has adopted a Flat 
Rate for Advertising. 
It is, per agate line, 

6 cents for Daily. 

8 cents for Sunday. 
Full position, 33 % per 
cent extra. 

Next reading, 15 per 
cent extra, 
Special page, 15 per 
cent extra. 


[| Sworn Average Circula- 











The Times 


carried in 1904 


36,605 


columns of Paid Ad- 
vertising, a gain of 
1,397 columns over 
1903, when it held 
the high record for 
the United States. 


The Times 


often carries 20 pages 
or more of 


Classified 
Advertising 


Sundays, and four or 
more pages Daily. 


Price one cent aword. No 
advt. less than 25 cents, Six 
words average a line. Per- 
sonals, Special Notices, 
etc., ro cents a line. Mini- 
mum charge 30 cents, 


tion for February, 1905 : 


Daily, - 38,626 
Sunday, 60,400 




















THE TIMES-MIRROR CO., Publishers, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
HARRISON GRAY OTIS, General Manager. 





WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, Eastern Representatives, 
Marquette Building, CHICAGO 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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Newark Evening News. 


AS A GREAT ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


HE following official statement shows the amount 
of advertising space in Agate lines published in 
February, 1905, by the Greater New York daily 

papers, exclusive of Sunday editions, as compared with 
the record of the NEWARK EVENING NEWS. An 


evidence of unparalleled usefulness. 











vTwwwwwewwwvweeeereeeeeueeeeweeweeweweeye*« 





Total Agate Lines 
PAPER. For February. 


Newark Evening News,. . 404,580 
Brooklyn Eagle, » «  « 870,282 
New York Herald, . . . 347,573 
New York Times, . .  . 328,615 
New York Evening World, . 293,597 
New York Evening Journal, . 290,046 
New York Telegram, . . 279,557 
New York World, . - . 272,700 
New York Globe, . . . 237,885 
New York American, . . 216,900 
New York Sun,. . . . 194,707 
New York Evening Sun, . 192,180 
New York Evening Post, . 184,595 
New York Tribune,. . . 179,680 
New York Evening Mail, . 168,554 
New York Press, 
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Circulation of the Newark Evening News, 
60,000 COPIES PER DAY. 


WILLIAM H. HOWELLS, Advertising Manager, Home Office, 215-217 
Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

O'MARA & ORMSBEE, General Advertising Representatives, Room 26, 
World Building, New York, and Tribune Building, Chicago. 

EDWARD A. WESTFALL, New York Representative, Room 26, World 
Building, New York. : 
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SPHINX CLUB PROCEED- 
INGS. 


The 71st dinner of the Sphinx 
Club of New York was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of 
March 14, 1905. , ‘ 

The after-dinner topic for dis- 
cussion was the Advertising Agent, 
and the Little Schoolmaster prints 
below extracts of the more im- 
portant addresses made by Mr. 
George W. Batten and Mr. 
Thomas Balmer. Mr. Batten. 
said: 

When I first entered the advertising 
fie'd it was not regarded as a business 
of a very high order, rather as one in 
which a man engaged as a last resort, 
and not so responsibe as that of life 
insurance solicitor or book agent. 

There are two sorts of cee tgenee | 
agents—creative advertising agents an 
scalpers, and by creative, I mean men 
and firms who actually create business, 
by inducing manufacturers to try adver- 
tising as an economical, quick and 
forceful method of inducing the public 
to purchase their goods—as the adver- 
tising acting as a pump to draw the 
product from the manufacturer’s well 
into the bucket of the consumer. 

Most of the prominent agents are of 
this sort, and with due modesty I claim 
that for high personal and business 
ideals, for broad business judgment, for 
cultivation, refinement and enthusiastic 
work in behalf of their customers, these 
men will compare very favorably with 
any other class of men in business or 
professional life. 

he advertising agent should so con- 
duct his business, that his relations with 
all publishers are cordial and frank, 
and without any obligations whatever, 
other than to pay for the space that is 
occupied by his customer’s advertise- 
ments. His relation to his customer 
should be as close and confidential as 
that of a lawyer to his client, or a phy- 
sician to his patient, and when this re- 
lationship does not exist the best re- 
sults are not obtained. He should work 
for his client, not try to work him. 

Now, is the advertising man a useful 
member of the business world, or a 
barnacle on the ship of trade, a rough 
knot if you please, in the grooves of 
trade, a microbe in the lungs of busi- 
ness that cannot be cured and must be 
endured? My answer is: On indisput- 
able authority I have it, that of all the 
advertising published in the leadi 
magazines and women’s papers, an 
most widely circulated weeklies of the 
higher order, 85 per cent to 95 per cent 
of it comes through the recognized ad- 
vertising agents. On equally good 
authority, I can claim that about 90 per 
cent of the general business going to 
the daily papers throughout the United 

ates emanates from the same source. 

The advertising agent is here, is as 
firmly established as an integral, im- 
portant factor, and part of the business 
world as is the lawyer. 

It is not long ago that when an ad- 
vertiser decided to dispense with the 
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services of an advertising agent, that 
the newspaper representatives fairly 
crowded each other to give him the 
commission if he would deal “direct.” 
Some magazines did the same, but very 
few of them. Some advertisers have 
gone on the theory that it was worth 
more than the agent’s commission to 
save that commission somehow. No 
matter how much money the agent was 
making for the advertiser, he must not 
— the agent to make anything for 

im. 

For the sake of the ten per cent di- 
rect business, the newspaper was will- 
ing to choke the stream that gave him 
ninety per cent of his revenue, to save 
the commission the advertiser was will- 
ing to forego the services of the organ- 
ization that had opened new sources of 
profit in his business. Save the com- 
mission, gentlemen, I speak feelingly, 
the commission is the smallest part of it. 
I claim that in no other business are 
you both, publishers and advertisers, 
receiving as high an order of service, 
intelligent creative work, in your be- 
half, at so litt!e cost, as you are from 
the general advertising agents of the 
better class. For the advertising agent 
who is a mere errand boy, carrying 
copy from the advertiser to the pub- 
lisher, scalping both sides, it were just 
as well to replace him with an office 
boy at $3 per week. 

_ Who should pay the agent’s commis- 
sion, the advertiser or the publisher? has 
been a fruitful subject for debate. The 
publisher should, but neither of them 
actually does. The advertising agent 
pays himself, and gets the short end of 
the stick. His is the smallest share of 
the dollars that he actually creates for 
both the publisher and the advertiser. 


* * * 


Successes have unquestionably been 
made by the concentration of an entire 
appropriation in one or two mediums 
(and it is wisdom on its face not to 
spread your butter so thin that you 
can’t taste it), but remember that the 
publisher’s representative who wants to 
take it all, may be looking (I do not 
say he is) more at what he puts in his 
ocket than at what he puts in yours. 

e is sure of 90 per cent of your 
money. The conscientious agent may 
advise the same method of expenditure, 
and if he does, take it. His motive is 
at least above reproach, for his profit 
will be the same whether your money 
goes in full pages in two periodicals or 
quarter pages in eight. io not mis- 
understand me. I do not mean that all 
publishers’ representatives are _ short- 
— any more than I mean that all 
advertising agents are above reproach, 
but I do insist that the opinion of the 
agent on the bench is of more weight 
than that of the publisher who pleads 
his case before the bar. 

I ke of creating business. I could 
use all the time allotted to me, and more 
than you would be inclined to listen to, 
in relating specific instances. One or 
two will suffice. An advertising agent 
noticed the delivery wagon of a manu- 
facturer on the street. He cal'ed on 
him and told him that a man who had 
a wagon so well painted as that should 
be an advertiser, and. after several in- 
terviews, persua him give him 
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an advertising appropriation equal to 
the salary of his best salesman. ‘The 
result of that little advertising cam- 
aign has been several] million dol- 
lars paid to the publishers, One other 
instance. A smaller one in our own 
business. We persuaded one of our cus- 
tomers that he had a better article than 
the one he was then advertising and on 
which he was spending $600 a year. 
After about a year, he finaly made the 
liberal appropriation of $200 for the 
new article, and when he gave the order 
drew his check for the bill, because he 
didn’t want later on to “buy a blanket 
for a dead horse.” He spends about 
$100,000 a year now for publicity and 
has done so for some years. 

Advertising agents not only create 
advertising, but they ‘also create adver- 
tising meaiums, 

I am sure that Mr. Curtis would not 
gainsay or chide me for saying that the 
Ladies’ Home Journal would have been 
a very small affair, and consequently 
the Saturday Evening Post would never 
have been re-born, if he had not pos- 
sessed the confidence and aid, both ad- 
visory and financial, of an advertising 
agent. 

* * 

Magazines have not made the advertis- 
ing agent. He has done more toward 
their making than they have toward 
his. 

* * * 

It might be charged that the adver- 
tising agent is working continual-y to 
increase the advertising expenditure, 
because the more money spent, the more 
he makes. ‘This is true, but I know 
of no instance where an increase has 
been at the expense of the business. 

Mr Thomas Balmer, advertising 
manager of the Butterick Trio, 
replied as follows: 

I agree in the main with Mr. Batten’s 
remarks as to the importance of the 
advertising agent as a developer of ad- 
vertising. e has given us some in- 
teresting information regarding the 
volume of business placed by advertis- 
ing agents. I knew that Mr. Batten 
was to speak here this evening, so 
devoted an hour to looking up facts and 
figures concerning our business for the 
past twelve months. I was careful to 
warn Mr. Batten that the data which I 
furnished him showed clearly that the 
buik of the business placed by the ad- 
vertising agent did not represent the 
volume of business created by the agent. 
278 new advertisers came through our 
office during the vear 1004, with a total 
of 95,000 odd lines of new business. 

that number 118 new advertisers 
were secured by our own unaided ef- 
forts, or a total of 43,000 lines of new 
business. I want to go on record as 
saying that I believe in advertising 
agencies. I don’t want to do business 
except through advertising agencies. 
The mere fact that we have been able 
to develop business without the adver- 
tising agencies is no reason why they 
should not exist or be paid for the 
business they secure for us and others. 
Tooking over our business for the past 
three years to ascertain what became 
of the accounts that came to us, I found 
that the largest percentage of those 
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which had been discontinued were the 
smallest advertisements sent in. Now, 
if it is true that my point is not well 
taken as to the importance of the pub- 
lisher as a creator of new business, the 
advertising agents must account for and 
be responsible for the 90 per cent of 
all the failures that are due to bad 
management somewhere in the advertis- 
ing campaign. If the advertising agent 
is going to take the credit for what 
he claims to do, he must also shoulder 
the responsibility, and I think that alone 
is a sufficient arraignment of the in- 
competency of the majority of the ad- 
vertising agents. The business that 
came to us, which I- ha,e mentioned, 
was the product of eighty agents. If 
the agent receives 10 per cent on the 
advertising secured, what have you to 
say of the publisher who gets the other 
90 per cent? Admit that publishers are, 
in the main, honest then I insist that 
the honest publisher no more wants that 
90 per cent if he is not entited to it 
than the advertising agent wants the 
10 per cent if he is not entitled to it. I 
have heard the question of advertising 
agents’ commissions straddled in every 
way here to-night. What power is 
there to make any publisher pay any 
commission at all unless he wants to, 
and who has the right to say to whom 
he shall pay that commission, or why? 
If advertising agents chose to assert 
themselves as the agents of the advertis- 
ers whom they represent, and want to be 
absolutely clear from any and al en- 
tanglements, they should demand of the 
publishers that the advertising itself 
pay for their services. — 

Mr. Batten said in his speech here 
to-night that the magazines had not 
made the advertising agents, that the 
advertising agents had made the 
magazines, Now that’s a_ nice, so- 
phistical way of putting it, but it 
isn’t true. Without the magazines 
the advertising agents  coul not 
exist. While competition in the adver- 
tising world is very keen, “fierce,” in 
fact as Mr. Batten has put it, it is still 
a part of the advertising agents’ busi- 
ncss to know exact y the publications 
that the public likes and needs. It’s 
rank folly to claim that advertising will 
keep any magazine or publication alive 
that there is not a demand for by the 
people. On'y such magazines exist as 
the public approves of. Such magazines 
are, naturally, the best advertising me- 
diums and the most profitable to the 
advertisers. 


—+~or—- ——_ 

SUBSTITUTION. 
Patrick Henry had just exclaimed: 
“Give me liberty, or give me death!” 
“Sorry,” replied George III., “we’re 
all out of that, but I can give you 
something just as good.” 
is is the true history of the 


American Revolution.—New York Sun. 
—_—_+<+—____ 


_is read. A G. A. R. 
man had his picture in the papers as a 
testimonial, saying he had been com- 
pletely cured by using a certain patent 
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medicine. His pension of $12 a month 
stopped, and the naughty Pensicn De- 
partment declared that a man completely 
cured was not entitled to a pension.— 
Star Monthly Solicitor. 
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THIS OFFER EXPIRES 


APRIL 15.) 


The 1904 edition of Rowell’s Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory is now out 
of print, and the issue for 1905 
will not be ready for delivery until 
the latter part of May. The sub- 
scription price of the book is Ten 
Dollars net cash. Persons desir- 
ing to register a subscription and 
willing to send check with order 
now, may have a discount of ten 
per cent. from the above price, 
making the net price 


Nine Dollars, 


and to these in advance paid sub- 
scribers a copy of the very first lot 
received from the binders shall be 
sent carriage paid. 








If interested, send Order and Check direct to 
CHAS. J. ZINGG, Manager, 


ROWELL’S 
American Newspaper Directory, 


10 Spruce St. (up-stairs), New York City. 


April 1, 1905. 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 


383 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGES 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 





The picture of a pretty woman 
seems to be considered—and 
rightly so—as an essential to many 
different kinds of advertising, and 
particularly to the publicity of 


those things which are supposed 


takes out the fire and 

leaves the complexion beau- 

‘tifully soft and smooth. This 

is also an excellent massage 

cream and will not cause hair.to 
grow on the face. 


LboMe 4 le ¢ BLES | CReAM yin 


L. E, RUSSELL & COMPANY. 
17 and 19 Grand River Ave, .* © DETROIT, MICH 


No.| 


to make women more attractive 
and charming. In this class of 
advertising it is absoTfutely neces- 
sary that the woman shown should 
be really attractive—clean, sweet 
and worthy of emulation. In the 


advertisement ated No. 1 these 
requirements are hardly met. 
Even in the original adver- 
tisement the woman’s chin runs 
off into her neck and_ “her 
neck runs into a dark, muddy 


ground. Of course, half-tones 
are preferable for this class 
of advertising, but they must be 
of the best quality, and if they are 
to appear in publications that can’t 
or won’t handle them properly, it 
is far better to use a simple white 
and black drawing like No. 2, 
rather than to run any risks. 
* * * 


The Romadka trunk ad repro- 
duced here is in many respects an 
excellent one. The display is 
strong and striking, the copy is 
instructive and interesting, and the 
right-hand portion of the picture 
gives a very good idea of the con- 
struction of the trunk and the 
handy manner in which one may 
get at the top, middle or bottom, 
as may be desired. This adver- 
tisement ought to bring excellent 





pasion a! 
RomadKa Ready Access Trunk 
eae yt hrvcapyeat pond way rain iccumreee 





vote nea Romatia Bree, Come eey ws cone eevee? 
results, and there is only one ques- 
tion which may be raised concern- 
ing it. At the left we have a man 
sitting on a trunk, and evidently 
about to take an ocean voyage. Is 
he necessary, in any sense of the 
word, or does he add anything to 
the appearance or the force of the 
ad? Might not the space he oc- 
cupies be better employed in se- 
curing a_ still better — because 
larger—view of the trunk in use? 
* * * 


Here is an Art Mantel adver- 
tisement which is so far above the 
average that it certainly merits 
reproduction and a good word. It 
is graceful in shape and the space 
is well employed and well bal- 
anced. Anyone responsible for so 
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artistic an advertisement ought to 
be capable of making an artistic 
mantel. The picture of the mantel 
itself is clean, clear and dainty, 
and pafticularly useful, because it 
is not cluttered up with a lot of 
















mantel excellence ‘is 
found in McClamroch 
productions. Perfect in 
workmanship and materials: Elegant 
in design.. We also manufacture 
Ornamental Grilles for every- pur- 
pose. Ifyou desire artistic man- 
tels write for our handsome 
76-page catalogue, which 
we will send for 10 
cents postage :: :: 













extraneous surroundings which 
have nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. This advertisement is much 
better than the average mantel ad 
for the reason that it is not 
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Cheap as ood We mate al nds of Lawn 
Farm, Park and Cemetery Fence, also steel 
)Ranges, and sell Ang to consumer st 
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jammed and crowded full of words 
and pictures. 
+ * * 
These two lawn-fence advertise- 
ments are next door neighbors in 
the April number of Everybody’s. 
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It seems to be a thoroughly settled 
principle of fence advertising that 
every advertisement, no matter 
how small, must contain the pic- 
ture of a section of a fence. The 
topmost of these two advertise- 
ments shows the fence and also 
says a few words in a readable 
and understandable way. The 
bottom advertisement, while using 
a little less space, is almost il- 
legible for the reason that the copy 
is tied up with the fence in small 
white letters on black ground. If 
this oval space had been mortised 
out and the reading matter set 
up in type, this advertisement 
would be nearly -if not quite as 
good as the other one, besides 
being more economical in space. 
This question of using a small 
space sensibly and profitably is an 
important one. It is a compara- 
tively simple matter to take a full 
page and use it in a way that will 
compel attention and perusal, but 
when it comes to an inch or two 
it is different. Not every adver- 
tiser can afford to use a full page, 
or a half page, and many must, at 
the start, use small spaces; hence 
the importance of the problem of 
the intelligent and profitable use 
of small spaces. 


* * * 


Here is another small space ad- 
vertisement which occupies one 
inch in the current magazines. The 
statement that “You can dress well 
on $1 a week” is an important and 
interesting one, and it is an ex- 
cellent idea to display it. The fig- 
ure of the man at the left does not 
seem to be particularly useful. A 


0 CAN 
as Be ae CAWEEK 


Sen's fine clothing mote to order afer latest 


on OnEDey aT MAIL 
i cpio nad oon of nt 
EXCHANGE. O1 
SS and Herchant 

289 Brosdway, New York City 


little silhouette of this kind does 
not show that the man is well 
dressed or whether he is dressed 
at all. If the man were left out 
altogether and the heading dis- 
played in heavy black letters, in- 
stead of thin white ones, the effect 
would have been much better and 
— would be more likely to get 
read. 
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BUSINESS AND STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly 
to make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


_ Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their 
views upon any subject discussed in this department. 
anagement, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., ro Spruce St., New York. 


Store 


, and how 
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Address Editor Business and 











PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Mar. 23, 1905. 
Editor, Business and Store Manage- 

ment; 

My Dear Sir—My wife, 
Gallagher, wanted a milk house. She 
got it, calls it ‘““May’s Dairy.” She is 
anxious to increase the milk sales, and 
asks her life partner (yours truly) to 
think out a plan of some kind that will 
do the trick. 

As a great many boys come in for 
milk, I have in mind a plan that would 
appeal to the boys alone. 

f will explain plan to you, and will 
be glad to have your opinion on same; 
further, if you see fit to tear it apart 
and put together again, I shall be 


butter, eggs, bread, ham, 
, canned goods, jellies etc., but 
my scheme was to push the milk end 
alone. 

Pay 5% for milk, sell at 8 cents. The 
plan is very simple, as follows: 

Give one coupon with each pint of 
milk, two with a quart, etc. Have 
samples of premiums in the dairy to 
show the boys. A _ nice baseball glove, 
a watch, balt. air rifle and such things. 
So many coupons pet each premium. I 
have not decided how to word coupon, 
and hesitate about saying how many 
coupos will get a glove that will cost 
me $2.50. ; 

Enlighten me along these lines please, 
After buying this dairy from an old 
lady, we put out blotters, like enclosed. 
She thought it an insult to her, ripped 
me up the back and tried to keep her 
friends from giving us their patronage. 

Very truly yours 
Ray T. GALLAGHER. 
1611 Edgley St. 


Mr. Gallagher’s scheme seems 
to be all right, but its success will 
depend very much upon what pro- 
portion of his profits he can 
afford to give away in prem- 
iums. For instance, if the 
purchasing power of each coupon 
is fixed at a quarter of a cent, 
or half a cent on each quart, 
the boy who buys a quart a day 
would have to save his coupons 
for a little more than eighteen 
months in order to get the coveted 
baseball glove valued at $2.50. The 
chances are that impatient Young 
America would, in that time, be- 
come disgusted with the whole 
scheme and give it up, or possibly 
compromise on a bat or some less 
costly and less desirable article 


May _ T. 


with which he would never be 
wholly satisfied. 

If instead of giving away twen- 
ty per cent of his profits, Mr. 
Gallagher could afford to make it 
forty per cent, or one cent on each 
quart, it would still take more than 
eight months to accumulate the 
price of the two-fifty glove on the 
basis of a quart a day; and forty 
per cent seems a good deal to give 
up on such small sales, though it 
might be a paying proposition even 
at that. Of course, some boys 
would buy for large families; 
some for all their near neighbors, 
and the coupons would be dealt in 
quite extensively “on the curb” at 
school ; but it is better to figure on 
the milk consumption of the aver- 
age family, which is probably 
something between one and two 
quarts per day. 

Probably the best way to work 
it would be to display a great 
many articles ranging in value 
from ten cents to a dollar, and a 
few of the higher priced things, 
each bearing a tag telling just how 
many coupons will buy it on a 
basis of half a cent per quart, ex- 
plaining the whole scheme in the 
simplest of words on a large card. 
There should also be cards ex- 
plaining the plan in detail on one 
side and containing a list of the 
“presents” on the other. These 
cards should bear a few words on 
the quality of the milk and the 
cleanliness of “May’s Dairy,” so 
that the parents into whose hands 
they fall, will be impressed that 
the cost of the “gifts” doesn’t come 
out of the quality of the milk. 

The cards should be distributed 
to the children (both boys and 
girls) as they leave school, or 
mailed to their homes. The form- 
er seems the better way. And the 
girls should not be forgotten in 
choosing the premiums. With the 
right kinds of gifts, properly dis- 
played in the window and properly 
advertised to the children, there 
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ought to be a boom in the milk 
business and a very substantial in- 
crease in the other lines carried, 
all of which are foods. The prob- 
able increase in the other lines as 
a result of the coupon idea should 
be taken into account in fixing 
the redeemable value of the 
coupons. The children are an ex- 
cellent medium through which to 
reach the parents, and an occa- 
sional attractive yet inexpensive 
bit of printed matter (something 
in colors or bearing a picture) will 
be pretty sure to be taken home 
and read, if placed in the hands 
of the boys and girls who come to 
buy milk. The former proprietress 
of “May’s Dairy” could hardly be 
expected to accept with equanim- 
ity the implication so clearly made 
on the blotter referred to, which 
is reproduced below. But there 
can scarcely be any compromise in 
such a matter—if things are better 
than they use to be the only way 
to convey that idea is to say so, 
very plainly and positively, and 
let the results take care of them- 
selves. Certainly the feelings of 
the old lady and her friends are 
not to be balanced against the bet- 
tering of your business for a min- 
ute if the statements made are 
true, as they probably are. The 
blotter ad is very good—tells prac- 
tically everything but the price, 
without which few retail ads are 
complete : 

BLOT OUT YOUR MEMORIES 
of this milk house as it was—‘It is 
different now.” 

Yes? the old established milk house 
rear of 1611 Edgley street is under new 
management. It is ““May’s Dairy” now, 

The milk box, cans, etc., have been 
scoured up clean and sweet and wil be 
kept so. There is such a “difference” 
in milk that we have decided to sell the 
Lester Milk Co.’s Reliable Milk—you 
will appreciate the difference. ‘May’ 
1 after things. 

MAY’S DAIRY, 
1611 Edgley St. 
* * * 

Speaking of catering to the 
children brings up another point 
to which far too little attention is 
given in the average store. If any 
partiality is to be shown as be- 
tween grown-ups and children, it 
should be shown the children 
every time. They should be wait- 
ed upon in turn and should be 
given exactly what they call for if 
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it is in stock. If it is necessary 
to supply a different kind or make 
than that called for, the small cus- 
tomer should be told that the ar- 
ticle may be exchanged for other 
goods or the money, and be given 
the opportunity to decline the sub- 
stitute, 

The store or salesman who wins 
a child has more than half won 
the parents of that child. And the 
store or salesman who is discour- 
teous to the little men and women 
who are commissioned by their 
elders to make purchases, not only 
drives away the child, who in the 
near future will be in a position 
to say where its needs are to be 
purchased, but often drives away 
the child’s parents and friends who 
may be attached customers. 
Children are sensitive—often more 
so than grown people—and the 
child who leaves a store with the 
feeling that it has been slighted or 
made sport of will not willingly 
expose itself to a repetition of that 


experience. 
* * * 
“The Business Management 
Man” has a friend who drinks 


beer with his dinner every night. 
He buys it at the corner grocery, 
on alternate nights, and always 
the same quantity—three bottles. 
The proprietor and the same 
clerks have waited on him long 
enough to know what he wants 
almost without being told, yet he 
tells me that with one exception 
his order has had to be repeated 
at least once, and on that excep- 
tion he reached home to find that 
he had two bottles of light beer 
and one of dark, though he asked 
distinctly for three bottles of light 
beer. He invariably has to wait 
until the clerks have finished their 
personal conversation or until 
some part of their routine work is 
done, and as a result of the gen- 
eral indifference and inattentive- 
ness all round he has transferred 
his entire grocery trade, which 
amounts to a good deal, to a store 
whose stock offers no where near 
as many trading advantages, but 
whose service is prompt and effi- 
cient. Maybe the careless gro- 
ceryman, with his still more care- 
less clerks, who of course take 
their cue from him, is making 
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If he is, he is making it 


money. 
in spite of poor service and he 
could easily make a great deal 
more by half way attending to 


business, This is by no means an 
exceptional case—you find more or 
less of it in all lines of business. 
In big stores it is practically im- 
possible to make every clerk ren- 
der the proper service; but in a 
store where only half a dozen 
clerks are continually under the 
eye of the owner it would seem a 
very simple matter to make cer- 
tain that every customer gets the 
prompt and careful attention to 
which he is entitled. Even the 
owner of the only store of its kind 
in a small town cannot afford to 
become careless in the matter, be- 
cause the big mail-order houses 
are reaching out into his field 
every day with all sorts of attrac- 
tive propositions, and he no longer 
owns his customers, 
* * * 
Advertisers, large or small, who 
use Sunday papers, should econo- 
mize by the use of small space in 
Saturday’s evening papers, because 
it is the leisurely reading of Sun- 
day’s papers, and not the hurried 
lance at the Saturday evening 
issues, that brings Monday’s busi- 
ness. This doesn’t necessarily 
mean to cut out the Saturday 
night papers altogether, but rather 
to save some money on them in 
order to spend it in larger space 
on the next day, when more read- 
ers will read more thoroughly 


what you have to say. Even if F 


Saturday night’s papers were as 
carefully read as the other evening 
issues during the week, a whole 
day must elapse before the goods 
advertised can be purchased, and, 
meantime the advertiser and_ his 
offers may be forgotten, especially 
if a competitor with equal bar- 
gains gets the possible customer’s 
attention in Sunday’s paper. 
” * ¥ 


A good many storekeepers in 
the larger towns and smaller 
cities, 
pains to produce an attractive win- 
dow display. proceed to conceal 
their artistic work and make it 
useless, or nearly so, by putting 
half their stocks out on the walk 
directly in front of the window. 


after taking considerable & 


There is no question that people 
buy things that are forced upon 
their attention in this way when 
otherwise they would not buy or 
would buy somewhere else; and it 
may be all right in small towns 
where the walks are wide enough 
and the officials “easy” enough, to 
put some things ’way out near the 
curb, leaving sufficient space, of 
course, so that people may reach 
the store door in crossing from 
the opposite side of the street. 

But even this is of very doubtful 
value, and it is certainly a mistake 
to pile things up in front of a 
window when that window is 
within speaking distance from the 
sidewalk. 

I remember a case in which one 
of the best windows on the main 
street of a city of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants was always effectually hid- 
den in the summer by door and 
window screens, and in the winter 
by snow shovels and other season- 
able articles of greater bulk. That 
window might just as well have 
been boarded up half the time, so 
far as its power to sell goods was 
concerned, and it was one of the 
best-dressed windows in the town. 

I have seen the walk in front of 
the same store so filled with goods 
that belonged inside the store or 
in the window, that it was diffi- 
cult for two persons to pass in the 
doorway. 


———___ +o 
THE OLDEST ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES. 


Writing to the Newspaper Owner, R. 
. White & Son say: ay : 
“Reynell & Son claim to have been 
established in 1812, and Deacon & Co. 
were certainly established before 1820, 
and C. Barker & Son were in existence 
long before 1850. Another firm, R. A. 
Knight & Co., although it has changed 
its name from Hammonds, has had an 
unbroken existence of at least 80 years, 
Our own firm was established in 1800, 
in Warwick Square, by Charles Lamb’s 
‘pleasant friend, Jem White,’ and 
moved to this address in or before 1808, 
and has been carried on uninterrupted- 
by four generations of the same 
amily. hs 

“J. W. Vickers has been estab'ished 
at least 40 years, while George Street 
Co., and F. Algar, were both estab- 
lished about 1846.”—Advertising World, 
London. 

——~oe""" 

Tue Business Philosopher is a peri- 
odical appearing monthly and dealing 
with matters pertaining to salesmanshi 
as it is taught by the Sheldon Schoal 
of Salesmanship, Chicago, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas aa window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departme2 








So many of PRINTERs’ Inx’s ! 
readers are retail druggists that 
it seems no more than fair to give 
that line very special attention in 
this department from time to time, 
and that is why you will find in 
this installment more than the 
usual number of drug ads. There 
is no purpose to slight other lines, 
but a careful examination of news- 
papers from all over the country 
shows that good drug ads are 
scarce, and that this line, which 
is fairly bristling with advertising 
opportunities, is sadly in need of 
a little advertising tonic. The 
average druggist is prone to push 
only those things which pay the 
largest profits and to do it in a 
half-hearted, lukewarm sort of a 
way that doesn’t count for much. 
It is all right to push the things 
that pay best, and to put in some 
good hard licks along that line; 
but there are other things that 
people want and that they are 
now buying elsewhere because the 
druggist rarely if ever even says 
that he has them. The retail 
druggist’s problem is identical with 
that of all other retailers in one 
important particular—to get peo- 
ple into the store—to get them 
into the habit of coming to his 
store for anything and everything 
that a druggist is supposed to sell. 
Hammering away on a pet remedy 
for dyspepsia day after day isn’t 

going to touch the man who never 
has dyspepsia; but he might want 
a good tooth-brush, a corn remedy 
or a box of cigars. Not every- 
body is in need of a complexion 
lotion, but there are plenty of peo- 
ple who only need to be reminded 
that a hot water bag would be a 
pretty good thing to have around. 
The thing to do is not only to 
change your ads but change the 
subject of your ads—hit a differ- 
ent need every day or two and 
don’t worry too much about the 
percentage of profit. Sell what 
people want, as they want it, then 
you can more easily sell them the 





things that you are most anxious 
to sell. 

The impression is pretty general 
that the druggist charges higher 
prices than anybody else for toilet 
articles. Sometimes he does, and 
sometimes he doesn’t. Very often 
he charges more because he sells 
a better article. Very often his 
prices are as low or lower than 
those of his dry goods competitor. 
But nearly always he lets people 
think what they like about it and 
his turn over in that line just 
about pays the interest on his in- 
vestment. By common consent of 
the druggists the flavoring extract 
trade goes to the grocer, and that 
is the druggists’ legitimate busi- 
ness. It is very much up to the 
druggist to claim his own and to 
get it through good advertising. 
It needn’t be a matter of price in 
this case, but a matter of quality; 
and even if the proper profit were 
cut a bit, what an entering wedge 
he would have into the better 
class of homes, Make a drive for 
the old family recipes for various 
things—you can get a good profit 
in money and another good profit 
through being the only one in your 
town, or at least the first one, to 
ask for such business. Why, ‘the 
druggist who is half a_ business 
man, can’t turn around in his 
store without seeing an advertis- 
ing opportunity that is worth 
while. Look to this department, 
Mr. Druggist, for the best adver- 
tising that other druggists are 
doing, and don’t hesitate to use 
such of it as you can adapt to 
your needs. Send your own ef- 
forts for criticism—there is no 
charge. And whatever you do, get 
rid of that feeling that your busi- 
ness and your advertising needs 
are so different from those of 
other druggists that what others 
are doing is of no use to you. 
That is a mistake—a big mistake. 
You may even find in an ad for an 
entirely different line, an idea that 
will prove a winner when adapted 
to some branch of your business. 
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Yes, Seeds! Any Good Reason Why a|If You’re a “Cutter,” Watch the Pace 
Druggist Shouldn’t Sell Them? That Jennings Sets in the Washing- 


ton (D. C.) Star, 








Seeds with Merit 


A firm seldom continues 
in business for 118 years. 

The seed business estab- 
lished by David Landreth in 
1784 has been a continuous 
one. 

It is not hard to find a 
reason for this. 

One word expresses it. 

Juality! 

Without quality Land- 
reth’s seeds wou-d long since 
have been forgotten. 

Seeds that grow and of 
varieties as represented are 
cheap at almost any price, 

But Landreth’s seeds are 
not high priced. 

We buy them in bulk and 
put them into packages with- 
out fancy and expensive 
printing. 

That’s why our packets 
contain more seed for 5 
cents. 

Unless you buy of us you 
cannot buy Landreth’s seeds 
in Manheim 

A catalogue for the ask- 
ing. 

RUHL’S DRUG STORE, 


51 S. Prussian Street 





Manheim, Pa, 








s 
Another Good One From the Washing- 
ton, Pa., Daily Reporter. 


A Piano Snap 
| 





We received this week di- 
rect from the factory a | 
handsome $350 Piano. The | 
intense cold had _ slightly 
crazed the case—which is 
double venecred mahogany 
—hbut the damage is so 
slight that it would never bz 
noticed unless it were point- 
ed out. Rather than ship 
this piano back to the fac- 
tory we now offer it for 
$197.50 cash, or $225 on 
time, making terms $10 
down, and $1.50 ° weekly. 
This is a genuine piano 
hargain—one of the kind 
that are only possine on 
rare occasions. We _ have 
never before sold a simi_ar 
instrument at less than $350, 
and it is just the slight 
blemish received in transit 
that enables us now to offer 
it at this ridiculously low 
price. If you want a real 
piano bargain, here’s your 
chance. 

G. W. P. JONES MUSIC 
COMPANY, 
41 North Main St. 


Washington, Pa. 














Are You An 
“‘Anti-Truster?” 


I am, and have refused re- 
peatedly to join the combi- 
nation here to ho'd up prices 
on medicines, toilet articles, 
etc., and the result is you 
buy here at prices no others 
can quote on account of 
their agreement, 

Feiow’s Syrup, 95¢. 

Tonita, 67¢., 

J. W. JENNINGS, 
1142 Conn. Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 








Everything But the Price. 
Danbury (Conn.) News. 





Spring Sickness | 


_ When you feel draggy, 
listless, lazy, not really sick, 
but far from well, what you 
need is a new supply of rich, 
red blood. Spring sickness 
is only an effort of nature 
to adjust the body to the 
changed condition of tem- 
perature and season. Help 
the system with Dr. Ben- 
nett’s Tonic. It is a safe 
medicine that makes good 
ood, sound digestion and 
builds up weakened vitality 
and impaired strength. The 
ideal medicine and tonic for 
old and young is Dr. Ben- 
nett’s Tonic. 
“All Articles Sold by Us 
Guaranteed.” 
emia MACDON- 


Danbury, Conn. 











Salad Oil 


A trial pint of Lucca 
Cream Olive Oil will cost 
you 50 cents. 

Perhaps you think you are 
using the finest Olive O:] 
now? 

Pardon us if we say that 
we belicve Lucca Cream will 
make you change your m:‘ 

It’s a pure Italian oil-- 
we have sold it for 20 years 
and know its worth, 

We keep it in coid temper- 
ature—which insures its 
goodness—and we will sel 
you any quantity be want. 


Gallon, $3.50. alf gal- 
lon, $1.75. 
E. W. THOMPSON & CO., 
Druggists, 


Hartford, Conn, 








From the 


Here’s Another L'ne That Is Pretty 
Generally Surrendered to the Grocer. 
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Kinner Isn’t Afraid to Say That His| Good One for_an Optician, From the 
Emulsion Is No Better Than Others Far Away Philippines—The Manila, 
Except That It Is Fresher. That P. I., Sunday Sun, 


Bit of Frankness Wili Sell Emulsion 
—Kinner’s, 


If Coughs Are 
Chronic 


or if there is any persistent 
irritation of the bronchial 
tubes, or if lowered vitality 
and loss of flesh indicate 
more serious troubles, there 
is need of a remedy of a 
constitutional nature, 

Kinner’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil combined with Hy- 
pophosphites of Lime and 
Soda is the remedy to use. 
It is more of a food than a 
remedy, but a food that fur- 
nishes materia] to build up 
the nervous system and to 
increase flesh and vitality. 
This is the standard prepar- 
ation for all chronic lung 
and bronchial troubles and 
for wasting diseas s. Our 
Emulsion is no better than 
others except in the matt r 
of freshness, which is im- 
portant. 

This week we made a fresh 
lot of our Emulsion from 
absolutely pure oil made 
from se'ected Norwegian 
cods’ livers and guarantee it 
to be the finest preparation 
of this kind to be had. It 
is nicely flavored and will be 
acceptable to the weakest 
stomach, 


Price, 50 cents, 











Difficult Cases 


I take especial interest in 
the measurement and fitting 
eyes which are called diffi- 
cult, I always like to hear 
@ patron say that he has 
tried a dozen specialists but 
could get nothing tnat suit- 
ed him. I like to have 
these cases for several rea- 
sons. First, because when 
the correct lenses are select- 
ed they prove of untod 
benefit to the wearer. They 
make him see as he never 
did see, and give him relicf 
from eye-strain and discom- 
fort. Second, because I 
take pleasure in hunting out 
complicated defects and 
solving difficult problems. I 
have a natural love for the 
optical * science and enjoy 
working out intricate condi- 
tions. Third, because suc- 
cessful work, where others 
have failed, naturally adds 
to my reputation and helps 
in building up my business. 
If you have tried to gct 
good glasses and have failed 
I want to see you. If you 
can be helped with glasses, 
I have not the slightest 
doubt of my ability to fit 
you. | 
AVERY OPTICAL CO., 

D. A, Avery, Prop. | 
Paris Building, 34 Escolta. | 
Manila P. I. i 








KINNER & BENJAMIN, An_ Optician Should Make Special and 

Danbury, Conn. Direct Appeals to Those Whose Oc- 
——- Place en ee on 
> the Eyes, as in his Ad From the 
From the Boston Post. Wilmington, Del., Evening Journal. 











Dr. Osler will change his 
tune about bei a “dead 
one” at forty if will go 
to a burlesque show and 
look along the front row at 
the “‘ol boys.”—Voren- 
berg’s Philosophy. 


Five-Dollar 


Trousers, $3.00 


As snappy a re of dress 
trousers as you'll see in a ten 
davs’ search. Real five-dol- 
lar pants—heavy weight 
worsted—made by — good 
tailors in the newest shapes. 
_Just six styles—hard to say 
which is the  prettiest— 
they’re all so swell—$3. 
VORENBERG’S, 
“The Big Store With Little 
Prices.” 


Th \° 
Washington, Hanover & 
Elm Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 

















Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers, 
Draughtsmen, Etc. 


why don’t you have your 
ewes examined if you suffer 
with frequent headaches, 
dizziness, pain in or about 
the eyes. The constant use 
of the eyes at the near point 
is exhausting to the sensitive 
nerves of the eyes and cause 
much eye strain. Rest or 
working glasses will save 
you lots of suffering. 
Consult our optician. We 
have the best appointed op- 
tical office in the city. 
MILLARD F. DAVIS, 
Jeweler, Optician, 
g and 11 East Second St., 
Established over 25 years. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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From the Washington, D. C., Star. 








Another Ship- 
ment of Garbage 
Cans, soc. 


We have had made to our 
special order a very service- 
ab’e line of Gaivanized Iron 
Garbage Cans with tight 
covers. These are made to 
conform to the District reg- 
ulations and are the best 
cans ever produced to sell at 
50c. 

Better secure a couple of 
them while this lot lasts, 


BARBER & ROSS, 
11th and G Sts., 
Washington, D C. 








From a Half-Page Ad in the 
Haven Evening Register—Only 
Price in the Entire Ad, Which, Other- 
wise Is Very Good. 


New 
One 








Sunbaths for 
Babies 


Parents owe to _ their 
children above all else, ex- 
cept moral training, sun- 
shine and air. 

To state the fact is suffi- 
cient. This winter has kept 
little ones houscd almost 
continuously. 

To give them the benefit 
of the early sprimg sun- 
shine is a duty as well as 
a pleasure. 

«A Go-Cart or Carriage is 
to them a boon beyond price, 
as well as a blessing to the 
mother, 

This needs no argument. 

To give baby a chance to 
sit and drink in the air, to 
kick and crow, to move 
hands and arms while being 
wheeled about, is worth 
more than anything else 
money can buy. It is health 
now and a health founda- 
tion for the future. 

Buy a Heywood Bros. & 
Wakefield Go-Cart or Car- 
riage. 

Come—Select One Now, 
and have it ready for the 
first fine day. Already the 
“pusy willows” are in 
bloom, the grass growing 
and the flowers forcing their 
way up through the frost 
chill. 

Our prices will encourage 
you to buy even though you 
think you can’t afford one. 

Easy Payments. 

P. J. KELLY & CO., 

New Haven, Conn. 











One Rarely Strikes Such Excellent 
Arguments in a Razor Ad as in This 
One From the Hyde Park, Mass., 
Sentinel, Contributed by Mr, H. E. 
Stafford, 1008 Banigan Bldg., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





Hygienic 
Shaving 


Sit in a barber shop and 
study the faces that are 
lathered with the same soap 
and brush used. in lathering 
your face; the faces that 
are shaved with the same 
razor that scrapcs your 
face; the faces that are 
rubbed, kneaded, stretched 
and smoothed with the fin- 
ers that manipulate your 
ace. Remember that when 
your face is being shaved 
every pore is wide open. 
You want to be shaved 
under the strictest hygienic 
conditions; why not shave 
yourself at home? You can 
do it easify, safely, satis- 
factorily with one of our 
razors. We have them for 
50 cents. We can give you 
a good Jonathan Crooks 
English Razor for $1. 
“Boker” or “Griffin” war- 
ranted razors for from $1.50 
to $3.50 and the celebrated 
“Carbo Magnetic” Razor, 
sold on three months’ trial, 
electrically tempered, no 
honing, no grinding, always 
ready for instant use, only 
$2.50. 
FARRELL’S HARDWARE 
STORE, 


Hyde Park, Mass. 
A Good Prescription Ad. 


About 
Prescriptions 


In case of severe illness, 
the prompt—the most pains- 
taking compounding of your 
prescription is absolutely 
necessary. That the best 
drugs in the market should 
go into it is a condition for 
the recovery of the patient. 

Our prescription depart- 
ment is second to none in 
the country in point of 
promptness, accuracy, and 
the purity of all ingredients 
used. 

If you want the best ser- 
vice a druggist can give you 
—our kind of service—we 
are pleased to substantiate 
our statements. 

Our prices are always 
right, 

HARDY & TARBOX, 

Registered Pharmacists, 


Farmington, Me. 
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Cie Guntry Womans -fhopping 
Guideis @XFERF 





* % ae “ 
Women dearly. ‘Tove a bargain ao matter where they live. The city woman looks for her 
bargains in’ the big’ department Sores. The country woman looks to COMFORT. for: her 
bargains. Ninety per cent. of Ci M FORT'S readers are wornen. who live in small towns. 
villages and isolated fagms. ‘I i < irely_ upon” mailorder. houses to supply 
practically all their needs. . If you a ake i for or consumption, you can reach 
more’ mail-order ‘buyers ‘through ( DN 2 ) gh "any her single medium. Ask 

any Advertising Agent about COME 

< . W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
a ; AUGUSTA, MAINE, CHICAGO 

& i : 1635 Morne Bhi 





